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TO  OCR  READERS. 


I.N  commencing  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Joi.’RNAL,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  which  has  all  along  rewarded  our  labours.  The 
hopes  which  we  entertained  at  the  outsets  arising  partly  from  per- 
ce  iving  the  evident  desidcratiivi  in  this  country  of  a  purely  literary 
weekly  perio<lical,  and  partly  from  the  very  extensive  literary  con¬ 
nexions  which  w’e  enjoyed,  have  been  much  more  than  fulfilled.  So 
steady  and  extensive  is  the  patronage  we  have  received,  that  we  now 
feel  entitled  to  consider  ourselves  the  weekly  literary  periodical  of 
Scotland,  the  more  especially  as  any  oppo.sition  which  may  have  been 
attempted  has  proved  so  entirely  abortive. 

For  the  future,  we  have  to  promise  that  we  shall  not  only  go  on  as 
we  have  begun,  but  that,  vires  acquirens  eundo,  w’e  shall  intro¬ 
duce  into  our  Third  Volume  many  improvements  and  novelties, 
which  will  at  once  evince  the  increased  nature  of  our  resources,  and 
afford  a  perpetually  fresh  fund  of  amusement,  and,  we  hope,  infor¬ 
mation,  to  the  reading  public.  We  had  at  one  time  intended  to  spe¬ 
cify  a  few  of  these  improvements ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  wc  think 
it  better  to  show,  than  to  say,  what  we  can  do.  We  therefore  refer 
our  readers  to  the  contents  of  the  Liter.xuy  Journal  for  the  next 
six  months,  and  if  they  do  not  find  our  Third  Volume  still  more  en¬ 
titled  to  their  favour  than  either  of  its  predecessors,  we  shall  most 
magnanimously  absolve  them  frem  all  obligations  to  continue  to 
subscribe  for  the  Fourth. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

of  Rear-Admiral  Paul  Joncfi,  Chevalier  of  the 
Militartf  Order  of  Merit,  and  of  the  Russian  Order  of 
St  Anne,  cSv.  ^t.  Notv  first  compiled  from  his  original 
jutirnals  and  correspondence  ;  including  an  account  of  his 
services  under  Prince  Potemhin,  prepared  for  puhlica- 
tion  hg  himself  Two  vols.  post  8vo.  Pp.  331,  341. 
Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  lloyd.  18.30. 

'Fiik  hi.story  of  Paul  .loiie.s  is  now,  for  the  fir.st  time, 
presented  to  the  piihlie  in  an  autlientic  and  satisfactory 
form.  The  hook  is  written  in  a  candid  and  jjeneroiis  sju- 
rit,  and  we  are  incliniHl  to  look  upon  it  its  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  hiogmphy. 

Joliii  Paul  Jones  was  horn  in  July  1747,  near  Arhig;- 
land,  in  tlie  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  His  father  was 
tlie  son  of  a  wnnV-gardeiier  in  I.,eith  ;  and  was  hiiiiKelf  em¬ 
ployed  by  IVIr  (a*aik  of  Arliigland,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  judicious  improvers  of  agriculture  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Arhiglaiid  is  situated  at  the  embomdiure  of 
the  Xith  into  the  Solway,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  are  engaged  either  in  the  h.shery 
or  the  coa.stiiig  trade.  Young  Paul  showed  early  a  de¬ 
rided  predilection  for  the  sea,  and  was  hound  apprentice, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  to  a  respectable  Whiteliaven  mer¬ 
chant  trading  to  Virginia,  where  he  liad  a  brother  in 
thriving  circumstances,  in  whose  lioiise  he  resided  as  long 
as  the  vessel  remained  in  port.  His  nuLster's  affairs  he- 
eoming  embarrassed,  his  indentures  were  given  up  to  him, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  lie  was  appointed  third  mate  of 
the  King  George,  a  Whitehaven  vessel  employed  in  the 
slave  trade.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  went  as  chief 
mate  into  the  Two  Friends,  a  .lamaica  vessel  engaged 
in  the  same  traffic.  He  i|iiitted  it,  according  to  the 
statement  of  his  relations,  fi'om  disgust  at  its  enormities, 


ill  17t>W.  The  captain  and  mate  of  the  vessel  In  which 
he  took  his  passage,  however,  both  died  during  the  voy¬ 
age  of  a  fever,  upon  which  he  assumed  the  command,  and 
hrouglit  the  vessel  safely  into  port.  T'he  owners  ap¬ 
pointed  him,  for  this  piece  of  service,  master  and  super¬ 
cargo,  ill  which  situation  he  continued  till  the  ship  was 
sold  in  the  year  1771.  His  cour.se  of  life  for  the  nevt 
four  years  cannot  be  so  accurately  traced.  At  one  time 
ho  was  in  command  of  a  West  India  ship  sailing  from  the 
port  of  London.  He  seems  aLo  to  have  carried  on  .com¬ 
mercial  specMilations  on  liis  own  account  in  Grenada  and 
I'ohago.  In  1773  we  find  him  in  A’^irginia,  arranging 
the  afiairs  of  his  brother,  uffio  had  died  intestate.  In  1775 
he  was  living  inactively  in  America.  His  habits  of  Jiu- 
siness  must  have  been  good,  for  though  he  began  the  worhl 
witli  nothing,  we  find  him  possessed,  at  the  time  lie  em¬ 
barked  in  the  American  service,  of  nearlv  .£  In  En»'‘- 

land,  besides  considerable  property  in  tlie  island  of  Tobago, 
The  fair  profits  of  the  West  India  trade  at  that  period  are 
siifiicient  to  account  for  this  wealth,  without  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  any  more  lax  undertakings  than  intercourse  with 
the  Spanish  main.  His  nautical  skill  must,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  have  been  increased  by  his  i»xperience  in  commanding 
a  ship  of  considerable  burden.  Paul’s,  too,  was  a  well 
cultivated  mind  ;  besides  his  merely  professional  studies, 
which  subse<iuent  events  showed  him  to  have  pursued  to 
good  purpose,  his  lettei’s  evince  a  mastery  of  expression 
which  could  only  he  acipiired  by  considerable  practice. 
On  the  whole,  his  ardent  and  persevering  disposition,  ta¬ 
ken  in  conjunction -AVith  the  school  of  active  life  througJi 
which  he  had  pjfesed,  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  the  leaders'^ofthc  .American  Revolution. 

The  second  p(*riod  of  his  history  commences  in  his 
29th  year,  •  He  had  liis  choice  to  he  made  first-lieute¬ 
nant  of  a  frigate,  or  captain  of  a  sloop  of  war,  and  prefer¬ 
red  the  former.  In  this  jiost  he  had  for  a  while  no  other 
opportunity  of  showing  his  zeal  and  energy,  than  what 
was  afforded  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strict  look-out 
to  prevent  ilesertion  while  the  fleet  was  frozen  in  during 
the  winter.  The  American  arms  were  first  tried  at  sea 
in  the,  affair  of  the  Glasgow,  off  Rlock  Island.  For  their 
behaviour  on  this  oira-siou,  two  of  the  American  captains 
were  imimMliately  after  brought  to  a  court-martial ;  hut 
the  inferior  officers  were  declared  to  have  done  their  duty. 
Ill  1777,  Jones  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  s(£uadron  of  five  vessels,  destined  for  the  attack 
of  Pensacola.  This  projected  expedition  came  to  nought, 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  commamler-in-cliief;  and 
shortly  after,  Jones  was  dispatched  to  France  on  hoard 
the  Ranger,  with  instructions  to  the  American  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  Paris  to  jirocnre  him  a  good  vessel,'  and  em¬ 
ploy  him  in  Europe,  should  any  thing  offer  there  likely 
to  prove  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  republic.  After 
maguificeiit  jwomises,  with  tardy  and  petty  performance, 
Jones  w'Hs  sent  witli  the  Ranger  to  cruise  off  the'  coasts 
of  Britain.  In  this  expedition  he  took  several  merchant 
vessels,  eftV?cted  a  landing  at  Whitehaven  and  St  Mary’s 
Isle,  encountered  and  took  the  JJrahe  ship  of  war,  and 
returned  to  Brest,  in  May,  1778,  after  exciting  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  whole  British  coast,  and  obtaining  a  uuxn- 
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bei*  of  prisoners,  which  obliged  England  to  agree  to  an  ex¬ 
change.  A  long  interval  of  inaction  followed,  during 
w^hich  'Jones  was  busy  attempting  to  spur  on  the  tardy 
FrencU  ministry  to  make  some  exertion.  At  last,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1779,  he  again  set  sail  with  a  squadron 
of  five  vessels.  He  first  endeavoured  to  effect  a  landing 
at  Leith,  in  which  he  was  frustrated  by  the  weather* 
On  the  23d  of  September,  he  encountered  and  captured 
the  Serapis  and  Countess  of  Scarborough,  his  own  vessel 
sinking  immediately  jvfter  the  action.  He  afterwards 
carried  his  squadron  into  the  Texel,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  3d  of  October.  The  English  fleet  were  lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and  the  Dutch,  inclined  to  tem¬ 
porize  a  little  longer,  would  not  recognise  Jones;  sohefound 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  a  French  port. 
Being  liigh  in  popular  favour,  he  was  received  with  c»i- 
pressement  at  court,  and  liad  conferred  on  liim  by  Louis 
the  military  order  of  merit,  and  a  splendid  sword.  After 
much  unsatisfactory  negotiation,  lie  sailed  for  America, 
where  he  arrived  in  February,  1781.  He  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress;  but  his  active  career  in  the  American 
navy  was  now  closed.  He  was  promised  the  command 
of  a  large  ship  then  building;  but  as  the  vessel  was  after¬ 
wards  presented  to  the  King  of  France,  liis  expectations 
were  disappointed.  He  next  solicited  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  Congress  to  go  on  board’ tlie  French  fleet 
cruising  on  the  American  seas,  for  improvement  in  his 
profession.  The  peace,  which  almost  immediately  follow¬ 
ed,  put  an  end  to  liis  studies  in  this  scliool. 

'J'lie  portion  of  Paul  Jones’s  history  of  AV’hich  we  have 
now  given  a  short  abstract,  was  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
life.  His  cool,  though  reckless  courage,  liis  skill  in  ma- 
ncpuvring  a  vessel,  the  number  and  ingenuity  of  his  pro¬ 
jects,  tlie  perseverance  with  which  he  continued  to  urge 
on  the  cold  and  the  flckle,  but,  more  than  all,  the  true  and 
comprehensive  view  he  took  of  the  state  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  marine,  his  incessant  warnings  of  the  dangers  im¬ 
pending  from  its  want  of  iliscipline,  and  its  disorganized 
state,  and  the  modesty  with  which  lie  always  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  deficiency  in  the  tactics  of  combined  fleets, 
and  anxiety  to  remedy  it,  prove  that  he  had  within  him 
all  the  materials  of  a  great  commander.  In  regard  to  his 
embracing  the  cause  of  America,  he  had  lived  as  much 
in ,  that  country  as  in  Britain,  and  the  combatants  on 
either  side  being  thoroughbred  Englishmen,  it  would  be 
childisli  at  this  time  of  day  to  maintain  that  there  was 
any  thing  unnatural  in  his  adhering  to  the  Transatlantic 
party.  His  conduct  to  his  family  was  tliroughout  most 
jiraiseworthy ;  and  towards  such  English  as  the  chance 
of  war  threw  in  his  powipr,  it  was  totally  free  from  any 
taint  of  the  mean  and  malignant  renegade.  At  tlie  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  liis  motives  may  well  have 
been  of  a  mixed  and  doubtful  kind. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1783,  Jones  was  appointed  by 
Congress,  at  his  own  earnest  solicitation,  “  agent  for  all 
prizes  taken  in  Europe  under  his  own  command.”  In 
discharging  the  duties  of  this  oflTice,  he  spent  three  years 
in  Paris,  during  whii  li  time  he  figured  in  the  gay  world 
there,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  personal  feelings. 
In  the  year  1787,  lie  paid  a  short  visit  to  America.  On 
his  return  to  Europe,  he  proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  osten¬ 
sibly  on  a  mission  regarding  some  of  his  prizes  which  had 
been  carried  into  Danish  ports,  but  in  reality  to  be  near 
St  Petersburg,  where  negotiations  had  already  been  set 
on  foot  for  his  entrance  into  the  service  of  the  Empress 
Catherine.  At  the  first  beck  oi'  that  jolly  desi>ot,  he 
hastened  to  her  court,  where  he  was  flatteringly  received, 
and  invested  with  the  rank  of  Uea»*- Admiral.  His  trans¬ 
formation  into  the  courtier,  which  had  been  partially  ef¬ 
fected  at  l\iris,  was  now  comideted.  He  was  inflamed 
with  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  his  liege  lady,  and  spoke  in 
a  most  patronising  tone  of  the  infant  state  of  America. 
He  was  soon  summoned  by  Potemkin  to  take  a  share  in 
the  campaign  of  the  Liman.  The  operations  of  this  war 
afforded  Jones  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  native  da¬ 


ring,  but  nothing  more.  The  jealousies  and  heart-burn¬ 
ings  of  the  commander  prevented  any  thing  of  importance 
from  being  effected.’ '  He  was  recalled  to  St  Petersluirg, 
where  the  cabals  of  his  enemies  raised  dark  acciisations 
against  him,  from  which,  however,  he  successfully  vindi¬ 
cated  himself.  The  Empress,  who  was  by  this  time  tired 
of  him,  granted  him  leave  of  absence — a  polite  method  of 
removing  him  from  court.  He  visited  Paris,  where  his 
whole  energies  were  directed  to  regaining  his  situation 
under  a  government  which  bail  checked  and  thwarted  him 
when  in  its  service,  and  then  coolly  and  ungratefully 
thrown  him  aside.  In  the  midst  of  his  projects,  deatli 
overtook  him  on  the  18th  of  July,  1792,  shortly  after  he 
had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year. 

The  last  nine  years  of  his  life  contrast  painfully  with 
the  vigour  and  energy  which  characterise  his  earlier  ca¬ 
reer.  W'e  know,  from  the  report  of  one  who  knew  Jones, 
and  admired  him,  that  his  habits  were  finical  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  His  apartments  were  splendidly  furnislied  ;  and, 
although  he  was  accessible  to  all,  yet  his  servants  had  po¬ 
sitive  orders  not  t(»  admit  any  pedestrian  visitor,  whose 
boots  or  shoes  were  not  free  from  all  taint  of  mud  or  dust. 
His  correspondence  at  that  period,  too,  shows  that  his 
female  acquaintances  were  chiefly  secondary  imitators  of 
high  life,  and  his  letters  to  them  are  deeply  marked  with 
a  mawkish  sentimentality  \\\u\  fade  gallantry.  His  taste 
was  not  sufficient  to  guide  him  ariglit,  and,  instead  of  a 
gallant  gentleman,  he  became  a  maudlin  fojL 

The  fate  of  John  Paul  Jones  reads  a  lesson  to  all  fu¬ 
ture  time.  Naturally  endowed  witli  an  aspiring  mind, 
generous  sentiments,  great  talents,  without  any  over¬ 
whelming  passions,  he  sacrificed  the  ties  of  kindred,  and 
the  prospect  of  humble  usefulness,  to  love  of  distinction. 
Introduced  into  the  splendid  circle  of  a  court.  In*  saw 
there  yet  richer  food  for  his  vanity,  and  to  it  he  sacrificed 
his  political  principles.  The  two  best  guides  of  human 
nature  thus  rudely  eradicated,  his  heart  withered  and  his 
arm  grew  weak.  His  close  of  life  was  a  fruitless  struggh* 
to  attain  what,  if  possessed,  could  have  afforded  him  no 
enjoyment.  His  epitaph  may  well  be — “  One  of  God’s 
creatures  lies  here,  wrecked  by  his  inordinate  self-v/ill.” 


Life  of  Hernan  Cortcff.  By  Don  Telesforo  de  Truelia  y 
Cosio,  Author  of  “  Gomez  Arias,”  ‘‘  The  Castilian,” 
&c.  Being  Constable’s  Miscellany,  \'ol.  XLIX. 
Edinburgh.  Pp.  341. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  romantic  biography 
justly  demands  that  his  hero’s  character  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  enlightened  to¬ 
lerance  which  characterises  every  truly  great  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Avas  unattainable  by  a  native  of  Spain 
at  the  period  when  that  nation,  in  the  flush  of  its  newly 
concentrated  energies,  fondly  deemed  tlse  discovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  happening,  as  it  did,  at  the  A'cry  moment  of  the  fimil 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  a  proof  of  its  Divine 
mission  to  root  out  infidelity  from  the  earth.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  if,  taking  his  Avhole  life  into  review,  we  find  that 
Cortes’s  employment  of  the  high  talents  with  ivliich  he 
was  endowed  by  nature,  did  not  materially  swerve  from 
those  principles  of  justice  which  had  been  discovered  and 
established  in  his  time.  A  recajfit illation  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  liis  conquest  of  Mexico  will  aft’ord  the 
best  solution  of  this  problem. 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  rises  abruptly  from  ilie  coasis 
both  of  the  Pacificand  Atlanticoceaiis;  and  the  lofty  jdateaii 
subsides  into  a  capacious  basin,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  lake  of  IMexico,  the  climate  of  which  ap¬ 
proximates  to  that  of  the  mor»*  favoured  <*onntries  ot 
the  temperate  zones.  'Flie  inhabitants,  and  in  particular 
those  who  occupied  the  islands  and  margin  of  the  central 
freslj -water  sea,  had  advanced  in  civilisation,  when  3Iexico 
was  first  discovered,  far  before  the  surrounding  tribes. 
The  mecUauical^  aud.evea  the.oniuuiejU:d  ai  ts,  Iiad  made 
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ronsi<lerablo  ])roi(rftss  ainonj^  them.  The  organization  of 
tiieir  government  was  much  more  complete  than  among 
the  wandering  tribes.  Social  intercourse  and  luxury 
had  in  some  degi’ee  refined  their  manners.  In  short, 
they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
the  north,  that  llabvlon  and  Nineveh  may  be  conceived 
to  have  stood  to  the  wanderers  of  the  deserts  in  their  vi¬ 
cinity.  Intellectual  culture  was,  however,  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy;  and  their  religion — which  differed  not  in  its  spirit, 
but  solely  in  the  stronger  affiliation  of  its  priesthood,  and 
in  the  more  gorgeous  ainl  imposing  charaiiter  of  its  out¬ 
ward  solemnities,  from  that  of  the  forest  ivarriors — ham- 
jiered,  by  its  gross  and  cruel  superstitions,  the  education 
of  tlieir  moi’al  sense.  Their  theology  stood  amid  their 
infint  refinements  like  an  iceberg  wafted  from  the  frozen 
regions,  and  spreading  an  unwonted  chill  throngli  tiiesiim- 
mer  of  some  sonny  isle  on  whicli  it  has  stranded. 

Not  long  previous  to  the  landing  of  tlie  Spaniards,  the 
King  of  M(‘X!co  had  succeeded  in  rediufing  the  other  tribes 
residing  on  the  lake  to  the  state  of  feudatories.  This 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  empire  which  soon  sjiread  its 
ciinqueririg  arms  as  fir  south  as  tin*  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To 
wliat  extent  its  domination  had  extended  in  other  direc¬ 
tions,  unceriain.  Tliomore  distant  tribes,  wliicli  were 
thus  lirought  under  the  sway  of  tlie  king,  were  less  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  restraints  of  regular  government,  and 
were  vritli  ditiiciilty  kejit  from  reverting  to  their  rude  iu- 
ib'pond.eiice.  '^I'liey  Avere  held  in  check  by  gov(*rnors  from 
Mexico,  backiMl  iiy  a  considerable  force  ;  and,  for  greater 
as>urance,  a  system  of  posts  Av'as  established,  by  means  of 
Nvbicii,  constant  and  speedy  information  Avas  received  in 
the  capital  of  all  that  happened  in  the  outskirts  of  the 


emmre. 


IMontazum.a,  whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  possession  of  | 
the  tlu’one,  Avas  naturally  hraA'e  and  sagacious,  but  a 
‘  polled  child  of  fortune.  Accustomed  to  despotic  power, 
lie  could  neither  anticipate  opposition  to  his  Avishes,  nor 
meet  it  calmly  and  sagaciously  Avhen  it  came.  The  quiet 
decision  AA'ith  A\'hich  Cortes  persisted  to  advance  tOAvards 
the  capital,  joined  to  the  strange  appearance  and  inexpli- 
iMble  poAA'ers  of  llie  Spaniards,  seemed  to  bear  out  the 
diu'k  farebodings  of  ])rojdiecy,  and  ga\’e  to  ^lontezuma’s 
superstitious  fv*ars  a  form  and  magnitude  that  totally  un¬ 
settled  his  mind.  From  the  moment  the  landing  of  the 
strangers  AA’<as  a’lnonnced  to  him,  till  that  on  Avhich  he 
received  his  death-AA'onnd,  lie  did  not  make  one  refleeted 
anti  judicious  effort  to  employ  the  immense  force  that 
was  at  his  disjiosal.  Had  Guatiinazin  possessed  the  su¬ 
preme,  p«)wei*  from  the  first,  and  displayed  the  same  ener¬ 
gy  a»id  talent  AA'Jiich  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tormi- 
natif)n  of  the  struggle,  toe  result  might  IniA’e  been  very 
f.ifiereiit. 

'fiiis  \viii>  the  contlition  of  the  empire  iiiA^aded  by  Csirtes, 
witii  a  A’i(‘w  to  su’jject  it  to  tlie  SjKiiiish  SAA'ay — not  upon 
any  previous  knoAAdedge  and  estimate  of  its  strength  and 
weal:s:»*s>,  or  with  any  adequate  jireparatioii  ;  hut  at  the 
heail  of  a  handful  of  men,  Avhom  he  led  forw'ard  to  ha¬ 
zards  and  exploits,  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Avhich  he  had 
not  the  most  distant  anticipation.  Ka'cii  after  he  had 
i>lunged  himself  among  the  3Iexicaiis,  he  was  long  un¬ 
provided  ndlli  any  adeipiate  means  of  communication 
with  Iheni.  His  conversations  Avitli  the  natives  aa^to 
carried  mi  through  the  medium  of  a  female  sla\’e,  and  a 
Spaniard,  wlio,  having  been  shipAA’recked  on  one  of  the 
islands,  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of  tlie  language  there 
spoken. 

Cortes  landed  on  the  mainland  in  March,  1519.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  five  liundred  and  eight  sol¬ 
diers,  and  one  hundred  and  nine  mariners  and  mechanics. 
Among  the  soMiers  AA'ere  sixteen  horsemen,  thirty  musket¬ 
eers,  and  thirty-tAA'o  crosshow-men ;  the  rest  being  armed 
Avith  SAVonls  and  s|>ears.  The  artillery  consisted  of  ten  brass 
field- pieces  and  four  lalconets.  This  Avas  the  Avhole  force 
AA’ith  AA’hicli  he  undertook  tlie  subjection  of  an  empire 
already  well  disciplined  and  organized,  and  in  AA'bich 


there  AA\as,  through  the  advance  of  arts  in  the  northern 
and  more  elevated  regions,  and  tiiroiigh  the  natural  fe¬ 
cundity  in  that  part  Avhich  enjoyed  a  tropical  climate,  a 
dense  population.  Some  resistance  was  offered  by  differ¬ 
ent  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  at  his  first  landing,  AA’hich 
afforded  the  Spaniards  opportunities  of  earning  victories, 
more  valuable  as  imjiressing  the  enemy  Avith  the  power 
and  discipline  of  the  strangers,  than  on  account  of  any 
immediate  important  result.  Two  of  the  disaffected  ca¬ 
ciques  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  Aviiich  Cortes  afforded  tliem  against  the  eiiA’oys 
sent  by  IMonteziima  to  receive  the  Avonted  tribute,  as  Avell 
as  the  strict  impartiality  lie  evinced  in  settling  some  dis¬ 
putes  between  them  and  the  iieiglibouring  tribes,  spread 
at  once  the  reputation  of  his  poAver  and  his  justice.  Ha¬ 
ving  thus  conciliated  tlie  inhabitants  ol  the  coast,  and 
having  at  the  same  time  quelled  a  mutiny  among  his 
soldiers,  and  indiiei*d  them  to  dismantle  their  ships,  thus 
cutting  ofi*  from  the  timorous  all  jirospcct  of  retreat,  he 
prepared  to  advance  at  once  upon  the  capital,  Avhich  was 
ISO  miles  distant. 

He  left  behind  him  a  slender  garrison,  in  a  fort  he  had 
erected  shortly  after  his  landing,  and  took  Avitli  him  a  small, 
reinforcement  of  friendlv  Indians,  more  in  the  character 
of  hostages  than  auxiliaries.  Ascending  the  high  table¬ 
land  of  interior  Mexico,  the  army  had  to  undergo  a  sudden 
change  from  the  ferA  oin*  of  the  torrid  zone,  to  the  ice  and 
siioAV  of  a  northern  Avinter,  to  Avhich  succeeded  a  mild 
and  genial  climate.  The  Ilasealans,  a  confederacy  of 
AA’arlike  and  independent  repiiblii'S,  placed  in  «a  disquiet¬ 
ing  proximity  to  tlie  ^Mexican  capital,  opposed  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  (’ortps,  instead  ofrecei.ing  him,  as  had  been  an-, 
ticijiated,  in  a  friendly  manner.  They  Avere  forced,  hoAV- 
ever,  to  succumb  by  a  series  of  hard-AVon  victories,  in 
Avhich  almost  every  Spanish  soldier  was  AA’ounded.  Cortes 
began  his  march  from  the  coast  on  the  IGth  of  August 
and  entered  llascala  on  the  2‘jd  of  September. 

His  next  marcli  aauis  upon  Cholnla,  a  populous  and 
AV’ealthy  town,  subject  to  Montezuma.  He  Avas  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  auxiliary  force  of  Ilasealans.  At  the 
request  of  the  Gholulans,  the  forces  of  I  lascala  encamped 
before  the  town,  Avhile  Cortes  and  his  folloAvers  u'ere  re- 
I'oiA'ed  within  its  walls.  The  jiretext  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment  Avas  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  lest  the  old 
enmities  betAveen  the*  two  Indian  tribes  should  be  fatally 
rekindled  by  their  being  bi'ought  into  contact.  It  soon 
a]>peared,  liOAvever,  that  more  inimical  purposes  Avere  hid¬ 
den  beneath  this  plausible  exterior.  Cortes  received  in¬ 
formation  of  a  plot  to  overwhelnt  his  folloAvers,  by  a  sud¬ 
den  rising  of  the  townsmen,  to  Avhose  support  a  body  of 
I  men  Avere  adA’ancing  from  ?»Iexlco.  The  rising  aams  pre- 
j  vented  by  the  earlier  motions  of  ("ortes,  aa’Iio,  as  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  had  been  hitherto  eharaeterised  by  lenity,  resoh^ed 
now  to  strike  terror  into  tlie  Indians,  byslioAving  that  he 
(;oiild  also  at  times  he  severe.  When  the  Cholulan  rulers 
appeared  in  his  ]>rese!ice.  In*  let  them  know  that  he  was 
informed  of  their  projects,  reproached  them  with  their 
treachery,  and  ilirected  a  simultaneous  attai'k  upon  the 
tOAvn  to  l)(*  commenced  by  tlie  Ilasealans  from  Avithout, 
and  his  countrymen  from  Avithin.  The  Choliilans  de¬ 
fended  themselves  AvitU  the  fury  of  despair.  KA'ery  pri¬ 
vate  huildiiig,  and  even  the  temples,  Avere  resorted  to  aji 
so  many  fortresses.  At  last,  calling  to  mind  an  old  su¬ 
perstition,  that  the  razing  of  their  principal  temple  Avonld 
cause  the  springs  nyion  which  the  toAVii  Avas  built  to  over¬ 
flow,  they  lle\A'  to  dismantle  its  Avails,  luqung  thereby  to 
involve  themselves  and  their  invaders  in  one  common  de¬ 
struction.  The  expected  miracle  failetl  to  folloAV,  and  the 
superstitions  aAve  for  the  Spaniards,  Avhich  this  circum¬ 
stance  inspired,  struck  iloAvn  more  enemies  than  their 
arms.  The  victory  being  now  comyilete,  the  Avretched 
remains  of  the  Choliilans  Avere  spared. 

On  the  29th  of  September  Cortes  advanced  upon  Mexico, 
and,  meeting  Avith  no  opposition,  he  entered  it  on  the  18th 
of  October.  He  Avas  receiA’ed  by  Montezuma  in  person. 
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upon  a  friendly  and  familiar  footing  that  abt<misbed  the  | 
Mexicans.  I  lis  situation  was  now  critical  in  the  extreme. 
His  small  body  of  troops  were  in  a  manner  swallowed  up  | 
in  an  extensive  and  populous  city,  from  which  the  egress  j 
was  ditficnlt,  and  irflght  easily  be  rendered  impossible.  | 
lie  had  no  chain  of  posts  (the  paucity  of  his  torces  not 
admitting  of  such  a  drain)  by  which  his  retreat  to  the 
coast  might  be  se<!ured.  The  Mexicans,  though  friendly 
and  submissive  at  first,  were  beginning  to  be  familiarized 
with  their  invaders.  After  some  months,  Montezuma 
threw  out  broad  hints  that  their  stay  had  been  sufficient!}’ 
prolonged.  About  the  same  time,  the  Spanish  general 
received  intelligence,  that,  by  orders  from  tlie  court,  hos-  j 
tilities  liad  been  commenced  between  the  Mexican  go-  | 
vernors  upon  the  coast,  and  the  garrison  he  had  left  be-  j 
liind.  Ilis  desperate  situation  called  for  as  desperate 
measures.  He  seized  the  emperor,  and  conducted  him  to  \ 
the  Spanish  (piarters,  as  a  hostage  for  the  peaceable  con¬ 
duct  of  his  subjects.  The  captive  monarcli  disavowed  the 
conduct  of  his  general,  and  the  latter  being  ordered  to  re¬ 
pair  to  court,  was  publicly  executed  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
having  infringed  the  peace  against  the  wishes  of  his  mas¬ 
ter. 

The  immediate  danger  was  thus  averted;  but  at  this 
critical  moment  Cortes  was  called  to  defend  himself 
against  his  countrymen  as  well  as  the  Indians.  The  go- 
yernor  of  Cuba,  who  had  ]daced  in  his  hands  the  means 
of  conquering  ^lexico,  became  jealous  of  the  independent 
command  to  which  Cortes  openly  aspired,  and  dispatched 
Narvaez,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  to  reduce  him  to  | 
obedience.  Cortes,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  their  landing,  j 
assembled  his  forces,  and, i^aving  a  shuider  garrison  under 
Alvarado  in  Mexico,  he  marched  against  Narvaez,  ily  j 
a  judicious  mixture  of  intrigue  and  open  force,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  an  almost  bloodless  victory  over  this  commander,  and  | 
added  his  soldiers  to  those  already  under  his  own  com-  | 
niand.  Scarcely  was  this  victory  achieved,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  hasten  back  to  Mexico,  where  his  garrison  was  I 
hard  pressed.  The  state  in  which  he  found  matters  in  ; 
that  capital  was  sucli  as  to  render  a  retreat  necessary  ; 
and  this  movement  was  executed  on  the  1st  of  July,  1520,  i 
with  considerable  loss.  A  painful  and  dangerous  march,  j 
cheered,  however,  by  a  brilliant  victory  over  an  immense  ! 
Mexican  army,  brought  them  in  eight  days  to  llascala,  i 
where  he  halted,  in  order  to  mature  his  schemes  for  the  ; 
final  subjugation  of  3IexIco. 

He  again  cadvanced  against  that  city  on  the  2Hth  of 
Dec’ember.  He  had  now  under  his  command  eighty-six 
horsemen  and  eight  hundred  infantry.  His  artillery  C4Hi- 
sisted  of  three  large  iron  <*annons,  and  fifteen  small  field- 
pieces.  He  was  well  sii]»plied  with  powder  and  other  , 
ammunition,  as  well  for  his  fire-arms  as  for  his  cross¬ 
bows.  The  W(K>d  work  of  twelve  brigantines  had  been  | 
constructed  at  Hascala,  their  sails  and  cordage  brought  | 
from  the  coast,  in  order  to  the  vessels  being  put  togetlier 
and  launched  on  the  l^ake  of  ^Mexico.  He  commenced 
his  operations  by  investing  and  taking  the  various  cities  I 
of  inferior  force  situated  upon  the  lake  and  in  the  sur-  j 
rounding  country  wliich  might  have  co-operateil  with  the  i 
capital.  Having  finished  these  preliminary  proceedings, 
he  invested  Mexico,  with  the  aid  4»f  his  brigantines, both  by 
land  and  water.  The  city  was  taken,  after  a  pndracted 
siege  of  seventy-five  days,  in  the  course  <d‘  which  the  most 
stubborn  bravery  was  exhibited  on  both  sides,  the  utmost 
elforts  of  their  diifereiit  j\rts  of  war  exerted,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Cortes  having  thus  finally  subverted  the  Mexican 
power,  showed  tliat  he  was  able  to  organize  a  new  empire,  1 
as  well  as  to  overturn  an  old  one.  He  rebuilt  and  ' 
beautified  the  capital ;  he  took  in  ami  annexed  to  his  go-  , 
vernment,  one  by  <»ne,  the  surrounding  provinces;  and  he  ! 
established  courts  of  justice  and  an  efficient  police.  He  ' 
experienced  many  checks,  however,  from  tlie  Spanish 
court,  whicli  saw  with  anxiety  so  valuable  and  so  dis¬ 
tant  ail  acquisition  in  the  hands  of  one  umbitious  and  en¬ 


terprising  man.  The  fear  was  natural,  and  we  blame  it 
with  more  hesitation  than  Don  Trueba  ;  though  wcagn*e 
with  him,  that  the  measures  which  it  instigated  were  fre¬ 
quently  tarnished  by  a  narrow  and  low-iiiinded  p^dicy. 
We  do  not  include  in  this  class,  however,  the  establi>h- 
meiit  of  an  Audiencia  for  managing  the  civil  afiairs  of  the 
vice- royalty,  against  whi<di  our  author  so  bitterly  in¬ 
veighs;  for  Ave  consider  this  to  have  been  the  institution 
Avhich,  more  than  any  other,  has  kept  alive  a  glimmering 
of  the  old  Spanish  spirit  in  Mexico. 

The  remnant  of  Cortes’s  life,  Avitli  the  exception  of  his 
discovery  of  California,  and  his  gallant  but  useless  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Honduras,  Avas  AA’asted  in  empty  and  fruit¬ 
less  court  intrigues.  Of  bis  youth  AA’e  knoAV’  little,  ex¬ 
cept  some  stray  anecdotes,  Avliich  indicate  a  voluptuous 
and  daring  temperament — a  A’ehemeut,  but  rather  fickle, 
disposition.  The  conquest  of  ^Mexico  is  his  history.  He 
plunged  into  that  gigantic  undertaking,  impelled  by  the 
ad\’enturous  spirit  of  his  age,  AAnthput  any  previous  iiiA’es- 
tigatioii  4»f  the  nature  of  his  task,  or  the  adequacy  of  his 
powers.  Once  engaged  in  it,  he  Aveiit  on  Avithout  fal¬ 
tering.  He  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  his  own  innate 
poAA'ers.  lly  them  be  <‘oiiciliated  the  allections  of  the  sol¬ 
diery,  to  Avhom  he  Avas  more  a  companion  than  a  leader  ; 
be  ilefeated  the  intrigues  <»f  his  hostile  coimtrvmeu  ;  he 
conciliated  and  rendereil  subst*rvient  the  Indian  tribes  aaJio 
Avere  disaffected  to  Montezuma ;  and  lie  overcame,  by 
superior  skill  and  braA’ery,  all  aa  Iio  opposed  him  in  war. 
He  had  a  limited  acquaintance  Avitli  the  nature  of  tlie 
v?oiintry,  and  could  AA’itli  difficulty  hold  intercourse  Avitli 
its  natives  ;  vet  these  obstacles  he  overcame.  He  Avas  na- 
tnrally  lenient ;  yet  lie  could  nerve  biiasidf  to  actions 
Avhich  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  liis  adversaries, 
by  sIioAving  he  could  become,  on  occasion,  as  savage  as 
themselves.  As  to  the  right  of  compiest  Avhich  be  exer¬ 
cised,  it  was,  AvhateA'er  aa’c  may  think  of  it,  the  only  right 
then  recognised  on  that  vast  continent ;  and  lie  was  a 
milder  and  more  civilized  conqueror  than  any  avIio  liatl 
]u*cceded  him.  Whether  his  mode  of  introducing  Chris¬ 
tianity  Avere  the  best,  experience  entitles  us  to  doubt ;  but 
this  is  ail  experience  Avhich  mankind  huA’e  acqiiireil  since 
liis  day  ;  and,  at  all  eA’ents,  even  though  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  inculcating  its  principles,  he  overthrew  the  bloody 
superstition  AV’hich  previously  existed,  and  this  was  of  it¬ 
self  a  benefit  to  humanity.  One  only  sj»ot  rests  on  his 
inemorA’ — the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Chiatimaziii  ; 
and  that  Avas  forced  upon  him  by  his  exasperated  soldiery. 
It  AA’as  a  AA’eakiiess  to  yield,  particularly  in  one  who,  in 
general,  stood  so  firm  ;  but  it  is  easy  for  those  who  review 
siicli  transactions  at  a  distance,  to  say  AA'liat  Avould  have 
been  a  leader’s  most  dignified  deineanoiir.  On  the  Avhoh*, 
it  cannot  he  denied  that  Cortes  aa’us  a  great  man  ;  .‘iiid, 
taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  in  Avliicli  he 
Avas  placed,  Ave  hesitate  not  to  add,  a  good  man,  and  u 
beiiefiietor  to  his  kind. 

Don  Trueba  has  composed  his  biography  in  a  just  and 
manly  spirit.  His  facts  have  been  carefully  investigated  ; 
and  though  aa'c  may  sometimes  dissent  from  his  inferences, 
they  are  never  such  as  can  lessen  our  respect  for  his  ta¬ 
lents.  His  style  is  spirited,  and,  for  a  foreigner,  avuu- 
derfully  cinTcct. 


Faith's  Telescope  ;  nr,  Vieics  of  Time  and  Fternitp  ;  irith 
other  Poems,  Edinburgh.  Oliver  Iloyd,  18‘>U. 
8  VO.  Eji.  181. 

Genehalla’  speaking,  aa’c  arc  no  admirers  of  religious 
{Hienis.  Tliey  swarm  at  tlie  present  day  to  an  eiiorinous 
and  most  illicit  extent.  They  must  he  jmt  doAvn  ;  and 
Ave  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  a  few  of 
them  so  decided  and  overwhelming  a  castigation,  that 
not  a  consumptive  young  man  or  woman  in  tlie  three 
kingdoms  Avill  again  dar(»  to  perpetrate  their  feeble  and 
familiar  blasphemies  in  the  outraged  ear  of  correct  feeling 
mid  sound  judgment,  We  have  u  rhymer  or  two  in  our 
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eye  Tor  whom  we  are  at  this  moment  singeing  the  ends  of 
our  tawse,  the  nippiness  wliereof  they  shall  yet  know 
upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their  evangelical  bodies. 
At  present,  liowever,  we  waive  tins  discussion,  for  the 
volume  before  us  is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady,  find  has  been 
]»ublished  principally  with  the  view  of  promoting  a  cha- 
ritabb;  object  of  interest. 

Our  fair  friiuid,  who  seems  to  be  of  fi  decidedly  reli¬ 
gious  caste,  presents  us  with  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  and 
in  two  iKirfs,  concerning  Time  and  Kleriiity;  and  to  this 
longer  effort  is  added  another  ]»oeni,  entitled  “  Kedem]»- 
tion,”  find  a  considerable  number  of  miscellaneous  pieces. 
Tile  volume,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  abov<»  par, 
and  indicates  a  reflective  .and  w(*ll-cultivated  mind,  as 
well  as  a  consider.able  fervency  of  poetical  feeling.  From 
the  first  poem,  ive  shall  take,  ;is  a  favour.able  specimen  of’ 
the  style  of  the  authoress,  the  following  extmet,  which, 
although  upon  a  subject  that  has  occiijiied  the  pens  of  Ji 
thousand  ]mny  wliipsters,  is  nevertheless  vigorous,  and 
rather  striking  ; 
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Poet  of  Passion  I — Poet,  whose  ocean  mind, 

Deep,  vast,  magnificent,  but,  ten)])est-rock’d. 

Awfully  heaving,  struggling,  restless,  dark. 

Seems  as  by  some  internal  earthquake  moved. 

And  half  nil f’olds  chasms,  terrific,  dangerous. — 
Pilgrim  !  whose  song  mysteriously  charms, 

AVhether  through  Eastern  groves  it  murmuring  flow, 
Or,  rushing  like  thine  own  Velino’s  catar.act, 

With  wild,  resistless  bound,  from  line  to  line, 

(Jarrieth  impetuously  the  spirit  on  ; 

Or  the  tired  eye,  sated  with  majesty 
lly  some  mild  Iris  of  domestic  thought, 

Pefresheth. — O  !  m.astei*  of  thjit  lyre, 

AVhose  varied  harmonies,  thrilling  each  string 
Of  answering  sympathy  in  nature’s  scale. 

Hinds  us  with  spells  of  bre.athless  interest, 

’Fo  gaze  on  that  new  spectacle,  a  mighty  mind, 
(»rappling  for  ever  with  its  jiotent  self. 

For  ever  foil’d,  yet  noble  in  ilefeat.— 

Poet  of  Spain,  of  Oreece,  of  Italy  ! 

Smile  as  thou  wilt,  and  scorn  the  ungifteJ  lay, 

Tlie  nameless  vers(?  that  ventures  on  the  word, 

1  pity  thee. — Yes  I  though  applauding  Fame, 

Though  conscious  genius,  intellectual  force. 

Perception  rich  of  nature’s  glowing  charms, 

Attic  research  and  kitidling  classic  taste. 

Adorn  thine  history;  though  talents  thine. 

Which,  like  the  towering  cedar,  will  resist 
(> pinion’s  tempest  through  the  lapse  of  years, 

The  humble  jdant  (unnoticed  and  unknown. 

Save  by  the  parti  al  few  that  foster  it) 

Pitying  looks  up  to  thee ! — hast  thou  not  still  to  learn 
'I’liat  jnecept,  blended  with  its  sweet  reward, 

‘  Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  be  at  )»eace?’ 
riiou  bast  drunk  deep  of  Helicon — thy  foot 
Hath  climb’d  Parnassus,  and  the  nether  air. 

Where  clouds  of  envy  float,  proudly  o’erlook’d— * 
Revelling  in  fnigrance,  thou  hast  stood  aloft 
Upon  the  seldom-monnted  steep  of  Fame, 
h'earless  of  future, — wreathing  thy  young  brow 
ith  deathless  blossoms,  which  the  breatli  of  Time 
I’iXpands,  not  blasts;  not  fades,  but  renovates  : 

Would  that  a  stream,  Ho'otia  cannot  yield. 

Would  that  a  mount,  (i recce  never  lairallel’d, 

Could  win  thee  now  !  Would  that  thy  feet 
Alight  climb  the  hill  of  Alercy,  Zion’s  Hill, 

And  thy  lips  taste  the  springs  of  Calvary  ! 

Oh,  that  my  voice  could  n^ach  thee;  that  one  word, 
Hlest  from  above  with  soul-constraining  force. 

Alight  fall  persuasive  on  thv  spirit ! — Pray  !” 

P.  11 -I. 


Tiik  present  volume  has  certain  iiidirpuf  able  claims  on 
our  critic.al  leniency,  lleing  a  jiosthumons  work,  it  na¬ 
turally  contains  m.any  im])erfections,  botli  in  design  .and 
execution,  which  the  c.areful  revision  <1’  the  .author  him. 
self  could  have  alone  diminished  or  rc  r.ovcfl.  In  every 
])rodnction  submitted  to  the  public  order.:  under  such  dis- 
adv.antages,  we  have  ju’incipally  to  a'  certain  whether  it 
really  contains  indications  of  the  gcrn\  of  genius,  though 
imperfectly  matured.  The  posthumo'.is  publication  of 
works  distinguished  by  such  merit  is  nn»re  .an  act  of 
friendship  than  <»f  justice;  and  the  individual,  undertaking 
the  task,  has  alike  the  gratification  of  endeavouring  to 
confer  an  honourable  distinction  on  those'  to  whom  it  is 
worthily  due,  and  of  adding  another  item  to  the  varied 
treasures  of  literature  and  science.  We  therefore  will¬ 
ingly  .acknowledge  an  obligation  to  the  editor  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  now  before  us.  He  has  collected  all  the  unpublished 
AISS.  and  miscellaneous  periodical  contributions  of  on»i 
whose  genius  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  fate  was  melan¬ 
choly. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  we  are  presented 
with  an  able  and  feelingly- written  sketch  of  tlie  author’s 
life  and  writings.  From  it  we  learn  that  Henry  Xeele 
was  born  in  London,  on  the  I^^Oth  .Tanuary,  1708, — that, 
upon  leaving  scho(d,  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney,  and 
subsetpiently  commenced  Imsiness  as  a  solicitor, — that,  in 
January,  1817,  he  made  his  first  appearance  .as  an  author, 
by  publishing  ,a  vidume  of  I^yrical  Poems,  composed  after 
the  model  of  the  ill-fated  Collins, — and  that  he  continued 
to  pursue  his  literary  labours  until  the  7th  b’ebru.ary,  1828, 
when  he  committed  snicide. 

The  ]u*in,cipal  ]>art  of  the  present  vidiime  is  occupied 
with  Lectures  on  English  Poetry,  from  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  to  the  time  of  Cowper,  delivered  in  the  Russel 
Institution,  in  1827.  In  the  Introductory  Lecture,  a 
graphic  description  is  given  of  the  various  revolutions  in 


the  historv  (d’  English  I’oetvv.  d'lui  author  devotes  the 


Vfe  c.an  alVonl  room  r»>r  no  other  quotation,  but  are 
hajq>y  to  bi'  .able  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  “  Faith’s  'Fe- 
le*ieope”  is  calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  any  lady  who 
tims,  for  t’ne  first  time,  comes  before  the  public. 


second  and  remaining  Lectures  to  the  consideration,  first, 
of  Fqdc  and  Narrative  lk>etry  ;  secondly,  of  Dramatic 
Poetry  ;  thirdly,  of  Descriptive  and  Didactic  Poetry,  in¬ 
cluding  Pastoral  and  Satire  ;  and,  fourthly,  of  Lyrical 
and  Aliscellaneons  Poetry.  In  taking  a  detailed  review 
of  the  merits  of  different  writers,  his  remarks  seem  to 
be  altogether  nntinged  by  prejudice.  He  has,  on  no  oc¬ 
casion,  .allowed  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  an  author 
to  render  him  i?idilTerent  to  po  itive  defects.  He  regu¬ 
lates  his  decision  of  each  particnl.ar  performance  by  its 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  without  reference  to  the  general 
celebrity  of  the  ivriter.  Every  page  of  his  Lectures  teems 
with  clear  and  discriminative  analysis — with  high  poeti¬ 
cal  feeling — with  laborious  research,  .and  bold,  imp.assion- 
ed  diction.  In  his  investigation,  indeed,  of  the  abstract 
]irinciples  of  the  Ars  Poetica,  we  meet  with  none  of  those 
ingenious  speculations  which  so  peculiarly  char.acterise 
the  writings  id'  Karnes.  JJnt  in  the  digest  of  its  practical 
rules,  and  in  prescribi?ig  the  standard  (d’  taste  by  which 
these  .are  to  be  influenced,  we  an;  presented  with  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  author’s  intimate  ac([naintancc  with 
his  subject.  It  is  true,  that  the  standard  of  taste  in 
jroetry,  like  the  st.aiidard  of  taste  on  other  subjects,  is 
faint  and  ill-define<l.  A  composition  which  one  mafi 
admires  for  its  unadorned  simplicity,  may,  to  another, 
appear  altogether  devoid  <d’  merit — while  a  pr^eni,  in 
which  a  third  critic  discovers  traces  of  vigorous  thought, 
may,  to  a  fourth,  seem  to  overstep  the  narn»w  Rubicon 
which  se[»arates  the  sublime  from  the  .absurd.  Hnt  still 
there  are  cert.ain  inherent  and  determinate  qualities  which 
distinguish  all  genuine  poetry  ;  and  it  is  in  dissect iiig  and 
explaining  these  qualities,  that  our  author’s  ca'itic.al  .acu¬ 
men  more  peculiarly  appears.  In  the  <*ourse  of  this  scrii- 
tinv.  he  invariablv  prersci  ves  n  marked  distinction  between 
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what  may  be  deemed  the  metaphysical  school  of  poetry,  galee  at  Home.”  All  this  portion  of  the  work  is  writ- 
of  which  Donne  was  the  founder,  and  that  more  truly  in-  ten  with  a  preat  deal  of  graphic  power  and  strong  feeling, 
tellectual  school,  the  adherents  of  which  have  uniformly  The  effect,  however,  produced  by  the  whole,  could  not 
derived  their  brifrhtost  iinagininijs  from  the  works  of  na-  be  preserved  in  any  detached  extract.  We  therefore 
•ture,  and  from  all  that  there  invites  the  eye,  gratifies  the  prefer  selecting  a  quotation  from  a  previous  part  of  tlie 
sense,  and  gladdcnrf“and  elevates  the  soul,  lo  compare  volume,  on  a  subject  of  very  general  interest: 
poirtry  fashioned  after  the  latter  model,  with  that  which, 

'Tklunuirirr  iti  ! ^>*-1  .i.t/l  a ii 4- 1 A ■  1  in  THE  AliVANTAGF.S  AND  DISAI)^  AXTAtiES  Ot  (<()ING  TO  INDIA. 


however  pleasing  in  conception,  and  beautiful  in  deve- 
lopenient,  has  mithing  of  the  truth  of  human  nature  in  ‘‘  ‘  India’  is,  however,  hnrly  to  be  estimated  as 

its  compositiem,  is  to  compare  a  lay  figure  with  a  statue.  ^<***^*^  jjj  the  different  avocations  that  it  ]>resents— the  civil 
'I’he  one  may  adecruatelv  represent  tlie  mere  draperv  of  "J,”**  ^  omiiany,  and  tl.e 

the  i)oets  lancy,  and  the  phantastical  lorms  and  (olds  in  ^ohls  out  the  sreat  prizes  of  tlie 

accordance  with  which  he  is  ple:ised  to  arrange  it ;  while  Honourable  Company,  and  is  the  great  object  ol’  ambitioi.*. 
tlie  other  seems  imliued  witli  the  spirit  ot  life,  and  bears  These  prizes  are  necessarilv  limited  to  a  few  lucky  sons  of 


the  faitlifnl  impress  of  nature  on  every  feature,  and  on 
every  liinh. 

With  the  tales  and  poems  whicii  constitute  the  remain¬ 
ing  ])ortion  of  the  volume,  we  have  had  equal  reason  to 


fiortune;  and  they  are  therefore  the  Iiiglierestceaied.  Vv  ith 
a  writersliip  in  his  pocket,  theciiihl  ot  the  first  man  in  knig- 
lan<l,  ovTTi  at  this  day,  fancies  his  fortune  made;  looks  to  a 
sliort  and  merry  ‘  Life  in  India,’ — a  long  and  >\'ea]tljy  oin* 
in  England.  Out  he  comes,  always  what  1  should  call  a 


be  jdeased.  In  some  ot  the  foimer,  indeed,  the  plots  are  genteel-looking  bo\’ ;  som<?wliat  sliglitiv  built  in  general, 

_ _  _ _ _ _  _  _ . _ i  _  .  ^  J  *  _  ^  ’ 


neither  very  probable,  nor  very  interesting.  lint  even  in 
these,  there  arc  several  detached  scenes  sketched  with  con- 


for  encountering  any  of  the  rude  blasts  of  tlje  world,  and 
having  a  go<idly  smattering  of  his  inoliicr’s  drawing-room 


siderable  power.  The  dialogue,  in  general,  is  animated,  hanging  about  him.  Ilis  manners — I  speak  of  tin*  gejicr;'l 


vades  our  anthoi*’s  ]»rodiicti(ms.  Grace  and  tenderness  gether,  before  intTging  from  theBiiildings,  there  is,  no  doubt, 
are  the  most  prominent  attractions  of  his  poetry,  which  to  he  seen  also  not  a  few  of  an  Englishman’s  peculiar  faults 
is  also  distinguished  for  purity  of  style  and  melody  of  ainl  weaknesses ;  hut  these  are  such  a /  av  over  tlie  Scr- 
rhvthm.  He  has  generally  been  successful  alike  in  the  vices  in  general,  that  tliere  is  notliing  1  cigoy  more  than  an 

selection  and  management  of  his  imagery — while  his  de-  evening  in  tne  i>niinings.  ,  .  ,  . 

.  ...  i.  „  ..i  111  '  1  A  ^  ^  Once  out  ot  them,  once  banished  to  a  conntrv  station, 

script  ions  ot  scenery,  though  seldom  introduced,  are  al-  ,  r  v  i  x.  i  i  i  i  *  m  i- 

*  ^  .  Till  /I  where  bmglishmcn  a7.'3  scattered  sonic  hnndred  miles  dis- 

iiays  distinct  and  stiiking.  Indeed,  the  moie  we  reflect  (;nit  from  each  other;  or  where,  if  they  congregate,  it  is  on 
on  tlic  varied  talents  which  this  posthumous  volume  ex-  Uk.  artilicial  gradnate^l  scale  of  judge,  inagE  trate,  collector, 
liibits,  the  more  do  we  regret  the  sudden  overthrow  of  registrar,  assistant  ditto,  doctor, — and  all  that  is  English  is 
those  hopes  which  were  so  justly  entertained  of  Neele’s  found  to  be  on  the  wane.  By  the  time  the  writer  comes  hack 
future  eminence.  The  genius  unfolded,  even  at  the  early  ik  esulency  a  judge,  or  something  as  great,  or  greater, 

age  of  nineteen,  in  the  publication  of  liis  Lyrical  Poetry,  into  the  inost  anomalous  ot  all  human 

I,  1  !•  i-\  xx  X  1  V*  1  n'l 'x*  hemiis,  1  liere  is  still  something  Lnglisli  about  him,  it  is 

may  well  rank  Inni  with  Chatterton  and  Kirke  \Vhite.  x  '  i  •  n  i  i  i  x  ‘x  •  a  •  x- 

,  1  1  .  .  .  1  ti'iic; — he  IS  generally  pron<l  enough;  but  it  is  an  Asiatic, 

1  o  the  latter,  indeed,  (  whose  talents,  in  onr  o,.:iMon,  have  ,,  p:, bearing  of  onse.iiienre.  He  .seems  to  ex- 
heen  much  overrated,  in  conseipienee  of  the  merit  of  his  j,e,t  tliat  all  that  are  iii'his  waysliciild  hurry  out  of  it,  that 
writings  being  constantly  associated  with  the  amiability  the  path  may  he  left  for  him  alone.  lie  hris  been  so  long 
of  his  disposition,)  we  think  Neele  decidedly  sujierior  in  aiciistomed  to  measure  his  own  humanity  by  the  standard 
every  respect  ;  ami  tiiongh  lie  could  not  cope  with  the  compiered  and  dcgi’aded  race  around  liim,  that  he  tun- 

“  marvellous  hoy”  in  the  sidendonr  of  his  endowments,  cies  he  has  rLen  juopoitionably  aho^e  ev^*^y  other  class  oi 


yet  there  was  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  gloomy 
temperament  of  their  minds,  and  in  tlieirsadand  prema¬ 
ture  demise.  Each  fell  the  victim  of  liis  own  over¬ 
wrought  imagination  ; — 

“  Like  a  tree, 

That  with  the  rich  weight  of  its  golden  fruitage 
Is  bent  down  to  the  dust.” 


T/ic  Bengalee;  or,  Sketches  of  Sociefg  and  Manners  in 
the  East.  I^oiidon.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1829. 
8vo.  Pp.  IfiO. 


mankind  with  whom  he  may  afterwards  chance  to  come  in 
contact,  as  above  his  Onilalis  and  his  ('hobedars;  and  his 
own  countrymen  are  hut  Hindoos  in  his  estimation,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  transcend  him  in  every  thing  like  in¬ 
telligence,  liononr,  and  common  sense. 

“  If  tliose  at  home,  who  are  so  ambitions  of  sending  out 
a  son  in  tlie  service  of  the  Honourable  C’ompany,  would 
look  at  the  few  who  live  to  return  to  their  native  country, 
and  remark  the  change  that  has  come  over  them,  I  ciiniiot 
help  thinking,  that  they  would  feel  less  anxious  about  pro¬ 
curing  a  writership  or  a  cadetship  for  blaster  J^klward  and 
Master  Tom.  I  was  long  ago  a  sojourner  in  Old  England, 
and  had  ah  opjmrtnnity  of  comparing  some  old  folks  who  had 
starteil  from  school  together, — the  one  to  rough  it  throngli 


8vo.  Pp.  IfiO.  *  Home,’  the  other  to  plod  his  weary  way  through 

‘  Ixife.iii  India.’  Compiudsoii  there  was  none  between  the 
This  work  will  he  read  with  interest  and  advantage  manliness,  contented  ness,  and  good-humour  of  tlie  home- 
hy  all  those  who  liavc  either  been  in  India,  or  who  take  bred  Englishman,  and  the //au/cur,  restlessness,  and  discon- 
nn  interest  in  its  a  Hairs.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Captain  tented  demeanour  ot  the  old  A  oc£’-////.  biihajipyand  dis- 

Jl.  15.  llondorsoii,  who  is  on  th.>  Maff  of  the  Bengal  "f  «'«'>•  turn  he  took^  the  old  Indian  foninl  every 

,  1  .  1.  ,  X-  ,  :  11 "  corner  sharp  enough  to  riime  his  temper  and  destroy 

army.  Ihe  contents,  which  arc  ot  a  miscellaneous  ...  .  ‘  r.,  xi  i  x  i*  i 

•  ,,  X-  1  •  1  X  ^  his  happiness; — while  the  honest  English  squire  swore 

kind,  are  not  all  ol  equal  meiit;  but  tlieie  is  a  suffi-  ^  big  oath  at  the  hindcrante,  brushed  past  it,  and  tiiouglit 
rient  preponderance  ot  talent  and  intormatioii  in  the  vo-  more  of  it.  I  make  all  manner  of  allowance  Ihr 
liinie  to  entitle  it  to  an  extensive  circulation.  Me  con-  the  bile  and  had  liver,  which  reward  the  toils  of  a  ‘  Life 
sider  the  prose  as  a  good  deal  superior  to  tlie  poetry,  al-  in  India;’  hut  these  natural  evils  would  he  surmoiiiited, 
though  “  The  Cailet,”  which  extends  to  two  long  cantos,  \yerc  it  only  iiossihle  to  avoid  the  moral  contamination  ari- 
contains  inaiiv  spirited  and  excellent  stanzas.  In  the  li'om  cohabiting  with  a  race,  hetwiM'ii  whom  and  an 

„ro,4- denari  ui'ent,  we  are,  „i.  the  whole,  most  pleased  Englishman  there  is  i...  sympathy ;  a...  lam  Im 
J  .  .  ,  *  ,  /  I  •  I  I  *1  T  1*  '  X  mv  theory,  it  it  please  the  reader  to  call  it  so,  hv  the  tact, 

with  those  chapters  which  describe  an  In.lian  .s  return  this  •moral  Contamination  is  found  to  exist  most  mi- 

home  after  spemiiiig  thirty  ot  tiie  best  years  of  his  lile  so  equivocally,  and  to  the  greatest  extent,  among  those  who 
far  from  his  native  country.  '1  hey  are  entitled,  “  I^ea-  have  been  most  withdriiwii  from  European  society,  and  who 
viiig  India” — “  An  Indiamaii” — Death  on  Sliiphoard”  have  spent  the  gre«itor  part  of  their  life  in  India,  amidst  the 
_ “  .St  Helena” — At»proacliing  Home” — “  Tlie  Ben-  native  population. 
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Let  me,  liowever,  take  a  view  of  military  ‘  lAfe  in 
Lidia.’  A  fair-haired  young  lad  has  escaped  from  school 
and  its  confinement,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and,  after 
the  annoyances  of  a  four  months*  voyage,  has  reported  him¬ 
self  at  tlie  Town- Major’s  office  in  Fort  William.  IIe;puts 
on  his  scarlet  uniform,  and  looks  round,  on  passing  every 
sentry,  for  homage  and  salutation  to  his  new  military  cha¬ 
racter.  The  first  few  weeks  arc  but  a  series  of  disappointed 
hojies,  and  comtortless,  ph^asureless  attempts  at  Indian  en¬ 
joyment.  lie  makes  himself  sick  in  essaying  to  smoke  a 
h:id  hookah  ;  and  then  barely  survives  a  pucka  fever,  in  ha- 
A'ing  tried  his  new  douhle-bairelled  gun,  ■which  he  bought 
on  credit  at  an  exorbitant  sum,  and  with  whicli  he  toiled 
for  lumrs  under  a  burning  sun,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hitting  a 
few  snippets  or  sandlarks.  lie  has  a  relation  perhaps  in 
tlie  Ihiildings,  and  madly  attempts  to  rival  him  in  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  and  tiiough  the  soldier’s  means  do  not  go  beyond  a 
sjcond-Iiand  buggv  for  his  driving,  and  an  undersized  stud 
galloway  lor  tiic ‘saddle,  yet  his  liumble  endeavours  have 
jdiinged  him  into  debts,  which  hang  upon  his  Indian  career 
for  years,  and  make  him  miserable  for  ever. 

He  joins  his  corps,— he  has  become  a  man  now,— wan¬ 
ders  about  in  the  morning  without  his  cravat  or  jacket,— 
smokes  (cheroots  by  whole  bundles, — drinks  brandy-paunee, 
curses  his  own  folly  for  more  faults  than  one,  and  lingers 
through  the  early  and  best  years  of  his  manhood  in  tasteless 
dislike  of  the  little  regimental  duty  that  falls  to  his  share, 
arul  in  gloomy  despondency  ami<lst  the  blighted  prospects  ot 
Ids  yout!i.  From  his  brothers  and  young  relations  in  Ku- 
rope  he  seldom  hears,  and  their  letters  would  be  but  worm¬ 
wood  to  him.  They  hav  e  toils  there,  it  is  true  ;  one  is  at 
<*oilege,  another  at  a  desk  in  a  inercliant  s  office,  a  few  are 
fagging  ft»r  professions,  or  existing  on  subaltern's  fare  in 
country  ({uarlers :  hut  are  they  not  at  home? — ay,  and  in 
that  word,  Home,  lies  all  the  earthly  happinc'ss  which  an 
exiled  soldier  sighs  for,  and  hourly  pines  in  vain. 

Ihit  he  has  outlived  his  brethren  iu  the  subaltern  ranks 
around  him  ;  lias  followed  hosts  upon  hosts  to  the  scattered 
tombs  of  our  up-couiitry  cantonments  ;  he  is  a  tield-officer 
now,  and  with  the  attainment  of  higher  rank  before  him. 
What  b 'K>ts  the  rank  or  increasing  pay?  lie  is  a  martyr 
to  a  broken  constitution,  and  his  yellow  and  wasted  cheek, 
tbe  sunken  and  gleaiiiless  eye,  giv'e  token  not  only  of  wi- 
flieretl  health,  lint  accumulating  care  !  He  is  alone  in  the 
worbl ;  his  native  eoiintry  has  long  ceased  to  hold  out 
cliarnis  for  him  ;  he  is  unknown  there,  and  the  circle  of  his 
friends  have  either  ceased  to  exist  or  earefor  the  expatriated 
soldier  in  the  Fast !  Is  this  a  gloomy  picture?  The  Ben¬ 
galee  could  point  out  many  vvffio  might  sit  for  it,  and  who, 
ere  they  give  their  hones  to  moulder  beneath  the  sun  of 
Hindoostan,  vv'ould  feelingly  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
its  description  ; — yet  this  is  ‘  Life  in  India  !’  ” — P.  215-22. 

d’his  is  a  melancholy  picture,  but  we  fear  it  is  too  true 
a  one.  I'o  the  diversitied  lucubrations  of  the  Bengalee 
liimself,  we  refer  such  of  oiir  readers  as  wish  farther  in- 
firmation  upon  this  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  India. 


Christian  Kducationy  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in 

London,  in  Sprimj  1829.  By  K.  Biber,  Ph.  Dr.  Lon- 
3  Jdon.  Effingham  Wilson.  *Hvo.  Pp.  287. 

liiis  treatise  on  education  is  written  with  conshlcrable 
elegance ;  and  were  the  merits  of  a  system  to  be  decided 
solely  on  the  ground  of  abstract  ]>ropriety,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  Its  practicability,  that  which  Dr  Biber  recom¬ 
mends  vv'ould  be  altogether  unexceptionable.  His  grand 
jiosition  is,  that  education  ought  to  he  conducted  exclu¬ 
sively  on  C’hristiaii  ]>rinciples, — that  divine  truth  should 
ci»nstitiite,  not  the  object,  hut  tlie  subject  and  ground-work, 
<d  ejliieation, — and,  in  short,  if  we  understand  him  riglit, 
i>e  appears  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  parents 
*ind  teachers,  not  so  much  to  instruct  children  in  their  duty, 
and  to  prepare  them  tor  effectually  discharging  it,  as  to 
watch  over  the  intlueiice  of  religion  in  their  hearts.  He 
laments  the  time  which,  in  most  schools,  is  occupied  with 
'spelling  and  arithmetic, — he  objects  to  rewards,  as  encou- 
Jaging  cliihlren  to  act  from  imjiroper  motives, — he  objects 
|'>  tlie  Bible  being  used  as  a  text-book  for  children,  and 
insists,  somewhat  nnreivsonably,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
that  spelling  the  name  of  the  Almighty  is  an  evident 


breach  of  the  commandment  which  forbids  us  “  to  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain !”  He  finds  great  fault 
with  making  children  commit  to  memory  the  Assembly’s 
Catechism,  and  triumphantly  answers  the  plea  that  it  is  a 
good  compendium  of  divinity,  vvdiich  children  may  advan¬ 
tageously  carry  with  them  into  the  world,  by  the  indig¬ 
nant  exclamation — “  Condense  the  infinite  and  living  truth 
of  God,  indeed,  and  shut  up  the  spirit  of  the  Eternal  in 
a  nut-shell  !”  He  also  finds  great  fault  with  parents  who 
make  their  little  hoys  and  girls  say  their  prayers,  on  the 
ground  that,  if  it  be  not  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  child 
itself,  such  prayers  are  an  insult  to  the  Deity.  Why  does 
he  not  exteml  his  censure  to  the  parent  who  corrects  his 
son  for  open  profligacy,  since,  unless  tlie  young  man’s 
change  of  life  be  his  own  voluntary  act,  liis  abstaining 
from  theft,  swearing,  and  debaiicliery,  is,  aecordiiig  to  our 
German  moralist,  an  insult  upon  his  Maker  ? 

Let  not  our  readers  suppose,  however,  that  Dr  Biber 
is  either  a  weak  reasoner,  or  a  blind  enthusiast.  His 
knowledge  of  tlie  subject  of  which  lie  treats  is  far  from 
superticiid.  IVIaiiy  of  his  remarks  on  the  prevailing  sys- 
[  terns  of  education  in  France,  in  Germaiiv,  and  in  onr  own 
j  country,  are  extremely  pertinent ;  and  his  strictures  upon 
the  refinements  of  I^ancaster,  Bell,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
Infant  Schools,  are  often  judicious.*  He  is  indeed — no 
unusual  case  wdth  theorists — much  more  successful  in  de¬ 
tecting  and  exposing  faults  in  the  existing  systems,  than 
happy  in  his  attempt  to  recommend  a  new  one. 

Dr  Biber  confesses  that  he  is  not  very  sanguine  in  his 
expectations  vvdth  regard  to  his  scheme  of  Christian  cdu^ 
cation,  until  some  great  change  shall  have  taken  place  in 
the  sentiments  and  order  of  society  ;  and  in  this,  vve  think, 
he  is  quite  right :  but  we  are  less  willing  to  agree  with  him 
when  he  expresses  his  conviction,  that  w’e  are  at  present, 
on  the  eve  of  such  a  change.  It  is  onr  most  sincere  and 
serious  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  distempered  dreams  of  po¬ 
litical  economists,  inillennarians,  radical  reformers,  and  all 
the  host  of  quacks  vvdio  follow,  accompany,  or  precede  the 
“march  of  intellect,”  that  England  is  very  like  what  it. 
was  two  hundred  years  ago, — of  lauirse,  somewhat  more 
enlightened,  more  civilized,  more  religious,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  fiourishing  and  happy,  hut  following  out 
the  same  sort  of  j^ysteins  it  has  always  pursued,  under 
which  society,  we  believe,  will  continue  for  a  few  ages 
longer  to  advance  in  the  paths  of  scientific  discovery  and 
moral  improvement.  Witli  reganl  to  education,  we  are 
not  avshamed  to  own,  unpopular  as  our  s(*utime?its  may  he, 
that  we  are  attached  to  the  old  system  ;  vve  mean  the  g(;- 
neral  principles  which  have  been  acknowledged,  and  the 
general  mode  in  which,  with  trilling  difierences,  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  conducted  iu  all  civilized  countries,  since  the 
dawn  of  science  down  to  ourovv^ri  times.  The  fashion  of 
the  present  day,  however,  is,  we  fear,  against  us  ;  it  seems 
to  he  the  general  opinion  now,  that  the  ferula  of  the  ])eda- 
gogue  should  he  laid  aside,— that  the  pastry-cook  and  toy¬ 
man  should  he  put  in  requisition,  to  make  the  young 
urchin  love  literature  for  its  own  sake, — and,  under  the 
no-punishment  system  of  old  maiden  aunts,  and  of  such 
mothers  as  are  too  foolish  to  distinguish  between  loving 
their  children  and  spoiling  them  by  over-indulgence,  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  experience  of  three  thousand 
years  arc  equally  despised. 

We  are  far  from  saying,  and  wc  arc  far  from  tliinking, 
that  a  system  is  necessarily  good  because  it  is  old  ;  hut 
neither  is  it  had  only  because  it  is  old  ;  ami  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  this  latter  truth,  more  especially  at  pre¬ 
sent,  when  novelty  is  so  eagerly  sought  after,  and  so 
readily  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  liberality  and  an  en¬ 
larged  understanding.  The  old  system  of  education,  as  it 
is  pursued  at  our  country  schools,  is  no  doubt  imperfect 
and  liable  to  some  objections — what  human  institution  is 
not  ? — hut  it  is  founded  on  experience  and  good  sense.  It 

•  Dr  Biber  once  visited  a  charity  school  in  England,  and,  upon 
putting  the  question — **  What  things  are  necessary  for  subsistence  ?” 
vras  answered  by  the  little  girl*,  Bepr,  ehecse,  (iakc$,  and  patties 
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is  unquestionably  capable  of  being  greatly  improved ;  and 
those  individuals  who  would  employ  talents  and  industry 
for  this  purpose,'  would  entitle  themselves  to  the  gratitude 
of  their  country  and  of  their  species.  Such  efforts  shall 
ever  rommaiid  our  praise.  '  Jlut  those  schemes  which 
would  rashly  overturn  our  existing  valuable  institutions, 
without  offering  us  in  exchange  anything  hotter  than  ill- 
digested,  impr/icticahle,  and  therefore  useless  systems,  we 
must  alv/ays  discountenance;  and  among  such,  notwith- 
stinding  the  eloquence  and  wit  of  the  ingenious  author, 
wc  fear  we  niu*»t  class  the  scheme  recommended  hv  Dr 

m 

Biher  in  these  Lectures  on  Christian  Kducation. 


ConfiideraHoiifi  on  Remedial  Mca^ura^  fnv  rrmoriin/  nr  yni- 
(if/atfmj  the  Krds  arisinfj  from  the  Ijnr  of  Knfod  in 
Scotland ;  in  a  Letter  to  Thomas  ]\  Kenned i/,  Llsq. 
uM,  P,  By  I’alrick  Irvine,  Esq.  W.S.  8vo.  lY* 
Edinburgh  :  I'hoinas  Clark. 

Tins  pamphlet  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  re¬ 
specting  the  difficult  question  of  which  it  tn'ats.  Any 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  nlleration  in  the  system  of 
Scotch  entails,  was  silenced  by  the  result  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  before  the  Committee  of  the  IIous«!  of  Commons. 
It  had  been  previously  ackmnvledged  that  entails  were 
introduced  into  S(!otland  at  an  alarming  period,  in  oi’der 
to  secure,  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy. 


proffigate  government.  It  was  likewise  acknowledged,  | 
that  the  time  bad  long  passed  when  any  such  fence  was  j 
necessary.  In  addition  to  this,  the  investigations  of  the  j 
committee  to  which  we  have  alluded  established,  that  the 
existence  of  entails  was  most  detrimental  to  the  cconmer- 
cial  stability,  and  to  the  economical  interests,  of  the<‘oun  -  , 
try.  It  was  further  established,  that  in  England  a  much 
milder  system  of  entails  had  been  ffuind  adequate  to  the 
preservation  of  the  high  spirit  of  the  aristocracy;  to 
wiiich  beneficial  operation  the  defenders  of  entails  have 
latterly  limited  their  assertions  of  their  efficacy.  It  was 
even  broadly  declared  by  many  gentlemen  who  liad  en¬ 
joyed  ample  tqiportunities  of  observation,  that  our  entail¬ 
ing  laws  threatened  rather  to  exert  a  demoralizing  inffu- 
eiice  on  our  Si’ottish  gentry,  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  invidved  them.  Eimilly,  these  laws  were  admitted  to 
be  a  fertile  and  vexatious  source  of  litigation.  There  could 
be  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  an  institution,  denounced 
by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the  country  as  anomalous  and 
dangerous — its  abrogation.  The  only  question  that  re¬ 
mained,  was  the  best  method  of  setting  about  it.  Various 
plans  have  been  suggested,  the  meritsof  which  are  discussed 
by  Mr  Irvine,  in  a  manner  displaying  at  once  much  natural 
sagacity,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
If  we  had  any  voice  in  the  matter,  it  should  be  given  for 
that  mode  of  procedure  which  is  most  brief  and  speedy  in 
its  operation.  All  innovations  ought  to  be  carefully 
weighed,  deliberated  upon,  resolved  and  re-resolved  before¬ 
hand  ;  but  once  they  have  been  decreed,  then  the  shortest 
way  of  giving  them  effect  is  always  the  best.  They  are 
attended  with  iiain  and  inconvenience,  in  whatever  way 
we  set  about  them  ;  and  .every  thing  that  tends  to  pro¬ 
long  the  transition  from  one  state  to  another,  but  adds  to 
the  annoyance.  This  holds  true  more  especially  in  legal 
enactments;  all  kinds  of  compromise  between  principle 
and  expediency,  all  half  measures  and  temporary  arrange¬ 
ments,  serve  but  to  increase  the  uncertainty  which  is  in 
90inc  degree  inseparable  from  every  extensive  system  iff 
law.  In  one  word,  if  entails  are  to  be  abrogated,  away 
with  them  at  once.  The  arrangements  between  existing 
heirs  of  entail  may  be  made  with  comparative  ease  :  to 
speak  of  the  claims  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn — of  the 
vested  rights  of  possible  contingencies,  is  a  solemn  fariv. 

•  .Vll  arrangements  for  gradually  disentailing  estates  are 
only  of  Use  to  ju’oduce  lawsuits  ; — all  arriuigements  for 
inaintaining  existing  entails,  while  no  new  ones  areallow  - 
td  to  be  niade,  or  for  n-'strie^i^^S  tl’*'  |»ower  of  entailing 


to  estates  of  a  certain  value,  are  unjustifiable  restriction! 
upon  one  or  otber  of  the  two  classes  into  which  the  com¬ 
munity  is  thus  arbitrarily  distinguished.  I^ess  hardship 
will  result  from  a  sudden  change,  after  which  affairs  will 
]»roceed  in  their  usual  course,  than  by  a  lingering  trn*is- 
miitation.  To  ]>refer  the  latter,  is  to  seek  with  desire 
the  prolongation  ol’a  fever  paroxysm.  Our  old  ]»roverb 
ludds  good  even  lien* — “  Better  a  fmger  off,  tbaji  rye 
wagging.” 


77/0  jE.iciicmrnt ;  or,  a  JJooh  in  induce  Poq.^  to  TiarL 

Edinburgh.  V  augh  and  Innes.  18‘j0.  l's?nio. 

11  :i. 

As  Dandle  Dinmont  eiHiced  bis  terriers  will!  flio  f  ::- 
mai'ts,  so  the  (ulitor  of  this  work  j>roposes  to  entice  lujy  ; 
Avith  accounts  of  lion  and  tiger  hunts,  boa-i'oiistrictors, 
Avhales,  elephants,  shipwrecks,  and  sharks.  “  The  object 
ol*  this  vidume,”  says  Mr  Innes,  in  his  prelace,  “  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  vouthful  reader  Avith  an  account  of  those  striking 
•  * 

appearances  of  nature,  and  signal  preservations,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  AA’hich  is  generally  listened  to,  by  boys  particularly, 
Avith  the  greatest  attention  ;  and  also  Avith  narratiA'cs  id’ 
such  striking  incidents  as  are  fitted  to  rouse  the  most 
slothful  mind.”  The  idea  is  a  ha]qiy  one  ;  and,  as  A\*as 
to  be  exj>ected  from  the  amiable  editor’s  sound  judgment 
and  excellent  feeling  of  the  proper  mode  id’  communica¬ 
ting  instruction  to  youth,  it  is  no  less  happily  executed. 
The  articles  introduced  arc  all  such  as  boys  Avill  devour 
greedily,  and  aa^c  Iuia'c  no  doubt  that  they  Avill  limply  jus- 
til’y  the  name  giA  en  to  the  A'olume,  by  the  preference  they 
Avill  be  inclined  to  bestoAV'  upon  it  above  many  othei's 
usually  juit  into  their  hands.  The  contents  are,  for  the 
most  l>art,  selected  from  different  voyages  and  traA’els  ; 
but  a  fcAV'  original  communications  IniAe  been  also  added, 
and  from  these,  by  Avay  of  specimen,  Ave  select  the  folloAV- 
ing  anecdotes,  illustrative  of 

THE  VORACITY  OF  THE  SHARE. 

“  During  the  late  AA'ar  in  1800  or  1801,  I  aa’rs  on  the  .Ta- 
maica  station.  A  Danish  A’essel  Avas  detained,  and  sent  in 
for  adjudication  to  Kingston,  by  one  of  his  Majesty’s  crui¬ 
sers,  under  suspicion  id’  her  cargo  being  enemy’s  property, 
as  she  AA^as  laden  Avith  coffee  from  St  Domingo,  bound  to 
the  island  of  St  Thomas,  the  latter  island  belonging  to  Den¬ 
mark,  Avith  Avhom  (ireat  Britain  Avas  not  at  Avar,  the  for¬ 
mer  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  ITench.  On  examining 
her  papers,  Danish  bills  of  lading  Avere  produced,  to  sIioav 
the  cargo  AA'as  neutral  projierty,  .and  there  Avasno  demur  re¬ 
specting  theA^essel  being  a  Dane;  hoAveAa'r,  the  doubts  being 
strong  as  to  the  cargo,  she  Avas  detained.  I  hog  leave  here 
to  remark,  I  have  understood  that  no  other  xessel  Avas  in 
company,  or  in  sight,  but  the  two  individual  vessels  at  the 
time  the  capture  occun*ed. 

“  Some  short  time  after  this,  a  tender,  belonging  to  Ins 
Majesty’s  ship  Abergavenny,  which  ship  A\’as  stationary  in 
Port  Royal,  Avas  cruising  off  St  Domingo,  and  sCaught  a 
shark.  The  general  practice,  from  the  kiioAvn  voracity  of 
the  animal,  is  to  examine  the  maAA\  or  contents  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  Mr  Haycock,  afterAvards  Ideut.  Haycock,  li.  N., 
Avas  master’s  mate  in  the  tender,  ami  opened  the  stomach, 
Avlien,  to  his  astonishment,  a  pocket-book,  Avith  otlier  sub¬ 
stances,  appeared.  From  the  short  period  it  had  remained, 
but  little  injury  Avas  done  to  the  papers  contained  in  the 
book ;  AA’ith  care  and  drying  them,  they  becfiine  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  proved  to  be  a  set  of  Frencli  bills  of  lading, 
appertaining  to  a  cargo  shipped  to  St  Thomas’s,  on  aceoiiiit 
and  risk  of  French  subjects  in  St  Domingo.  The  tender 
returned  to  port,  and  ileliA’ered  the  pocket-book  and  its  con¬ 
tents  to  the  admiral,  Avheii  it  Avas  found  the  bills  of  lading 
AA'ere  the  identical  papers  relative  to  the  cargo  of  the  Danisli 
vessel  detained  some  days  previous ;  and  on  the  trial  for 
the  condemnation  of  her  cargo  in  the  Admiralty  Court  at 
Kingston,  these  bills  taken  out  of  the  shark  Avere  produced 
to  prove  that  tbi!  cargo  aa’us  enemy’s  property  ;  and  the  ves¬ 
sel  AA'as  condemned  aecordingly,  and  made  prize  to  the  cap- 
tors. 

“  1  have  only  to  observe,  in  relating  this  singular  event, 
Avliich  led  to  the  condemnation  of  a  valuable  cargo,  that  the 
officer  above-mentioned,  Avho  cut  the  pocket-book  out  of  the 
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shark,  is  I  believe  still  alive,  residinir  in  Cork,  ami  that 
Admiral  Sir  D.  M.,  I  think,  was  on  the  station  at  the 
time,  inconiinaiid  of  the  La  Seine  frii^ate,  and  that  he  may 
Iiave  seen  the  jaws  of  the  shark,  w  hich  were  preserved,  and 
put  u[»  at  the  Admiral’s  penii,  w  ith  the  circumstances  nar- 

rated.  .  -  .  . 

“  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportjinity  of  mentioning  an¬ 
other  instance  of  voracity  of  the  shark,  w  hich  came  under 
my  own  observation  in  IBM,  Avhen  in  command  of  the  ship 
laicv  and  jNIaria,  eniraired  by  the  ILui.  Last  India  (’oin- 
]>any  to  convey  his  Majesty’s  7:id  rciiiment  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope.  On  the  passai,^e,  during;  a 
calm,  one  of  the  privates  was  sittin;^  in  a  ]>ort  of  the  lower 
pun-deck,  eatinp  peas-sou]>  out  ol*  an  Knplish  <piart  tin 
pot ;  and,  by  carelessness,  let  the  ]»ot,  w  ith  a  portion  of  the 
soup,  fall  from  his  hand  overboard ;  almost  immediately  after 
this,  it  was  intimated  to  me  a  larpe  shark  w'as  caupht  by  the 
hook  ;  a  rope  w’as  pot  over  his  liody,  and  he  W'as  hauled  on 
deck.  As  he  was  considered  a  very  large  one,  most  of  the 
officers  (sixteen  in  numher)of  the  regiment,  with  myself, 
attended  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and,  to 
our  sur])rise,  the  tin  ]»ot  entire,  w’hich  the  man  had  dropt 
overboard,  w’as  taken  from  the  shark.  3Iajor-(ieneral 
INIoiickton,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  was  present; 
(\iptain  IVIoses  (’ampbell,  now  on  tlie  retired  list,  and 
T/K‘ut.  Gow  an,  on  the  recruiting-service,  at  jwesent  at  (Jlas- 
gow',  were  likewise  w  itnesses  to  the  circumstance. 

“  I  have  to  remark,  on  this  event,  from  the  greasy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tin  pot  by  soup  being  in  it,  the  shark  must 
have  taken  it  for  animal  substance,  (beef  or  pork,)  as  pork 
was  boiled  in  the  soup.  1  met  (,’aptain  IMoses  Campbell  in 
the  Highlands  last  summer,  when  he  brougiit  to  my  recol¬ 
lection  the  tin  pot  and  shark  story,  adding,  he  had  narrated 
the  circumstance,  but  was  afraid  it  w’as  often  doubted.” — 
r.  .‘381-7. 

We  consider  ]>arents  as  lying  under  an  obligation  to  Mr 
Innes,  for  putting  in  their  w'ay  so  useful  and  handsome  a 
volume  at  this  present-giving  season  of  the  year. 


Sacred  Ilisloiy,  in  the  Form  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the 
Pupils  of  the  Kdinbunjh  Sessional  School,  13y  the 
Author  of  the  Account  of  that  Institution,  &c.  Part 
/.  Comprisluf/  the  Period  from  the  (Jrcution  to  the 
Death  of  ]\Ioses,  Kdinbiirgh.  John  Wardlaw'.  12mo. 
Tp. 

The  well-known  talents  of  ^Ir  Wood,  as  an  instructor 
of  youth,  cannot  fail  to  secure  the*  success  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  Avork  which  emanates  from  Jiini.  In  the  task 
which  be  has  now  undertaken,  w'e  think  he  has  made  a 
most  happy  selection  of  a  subject,  and  is  likely  to  jiroduce 
a  bonk  which  will  ultimately  be  fouiul  on  the  shelves  of 
every  youthful  library,  beside  the  “  'I'ales  of  a  Grandfa- 
th«*r.”  “  Xot withstanding  the  vast  number  of  ‘  Libra¬ 

ries,’ ”  says  IMr  Wood,  “  with  which  the  present  age 
abounds,  a  ‘  Sunday  Library  for  Youth’  seems  still  to 
be  a  desldrratuni,  'Fbere  is,  indeed,  no  lack  of  books, 
nor  ot  I'eligious  books,  that  liuA’e  been  w'ritteii  expresslv 
bu*  the  young  ;  but  many  ol‘  these,  including  a  very  large 
])roportion  ot  religious  Jah*s  or  lioinances,  the  judicious 
parent  and  guardian  feel  themselves  under  the  iiecessitv 
<)1  rejecting.  If  the  ])resent  humble  attempt  shall  be 
more  succes>;ful  iu  this  quarter,  it  will  be  indebted  for 
that  success  to  the  deeply  interoting  nature  of  its  sub¬ 
ject.”  It  is  fiot,  Iiow’ever,  to  the.  subjectjalone,  that  Mr 
nod  Avill  be  indebted  for  his  success.  He  will  owe  it 
still  more  to  the  beautifully  simple  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  has  brought  bi'forethe  youthful  mind  the  events 
ol  Sacred  History.  3Ir  Wood’s  style  is  clear,  manly, 
ioij)ressive,  sidenin,  and  w/nnethodistical.  There  is  no 
mawkish  wiiining  in  his  b(»ok,  but  a  great  deal  of  good 
seij>e,  valuable  information,  and  sound  religion.  W’e  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  it  the  most  extensive  <‘irculation  possible,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  and  oblivion  of  that  baleful  quantity 
ol  maudlin  tru'^li  so  Ireijiiently  intnaluced  into  religious 
circles  with  good  intentions,  but  calculated  only  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  emasculating  elfect^on  the  intellect  of  man, 
'Yoinan,  and  chibl. 


The  Last  of  the  Plantagencts  ;  an  Historical  Narrative, 

illustrating  some  of  the  Public  Fvents,  and  Domestic  and. 

Krclcsiastical  Manners,  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Si  rteentk 

Centuries,  Second  Edition.  London.  Smith,  Elder, 

and  (\>.  18*20.  8vo.  Pp*  408. 

This  is  a  wmrk  .addressing  itself  fully  more  to  the  lover 
of  antiquarian  resean  h  th.an  the  mere  hunter  after  excite¬ 
ment.  The  story  advances  Avith  a  tranquil  and  leisurely 
price — delighting  to  linger  upon  minute  portraits  of  the 
firesides  of  Old  England,  its  solemn  festivals  of  church 
and  state,  the  gorgeous  panoply  and  daring  deeds  of  its 
Avarriors.  It  is  not  meant  for  the  perusal  of  such  as  arc 
excited  only  by  strong  passion  and  m.arA'clIous  incident. 
Ainl  yet  there  is  an  inti'rest  in  the  tale  of  no  common  order. 

'File  story  is  of  a  son  of  Iticlianl  III.  Avho,  i^diicated  in 
the  retirement  of  a  monastery,  Avas  hrought  to  his  father’s 
tent  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Ilosw’orth-field.  Had 
the  fortune  of  the  tight  been  good,  he  Avas  to  have  been 
acknoAvledged  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  all  his  jiro- 
spects  Avere  stricken  doAvn  Avith  the  king  his  father.  The, 
young  Plantagenet  AA’as  found  on  the  field,  senseless,  but 
still  aliA’e,  by  a  Jew%  AA'ho  carried  him  to  his  home,  Avith 
an  intention  of  glutting  his  vengeance  by  the  slaughter  of 
a  child  of  liis  persecutors,  but  Avas  brought  to  better 
thoughts  by  the  interposition  of  Ills  AA'ife.  Richard  PJan- 
tagenet  abode  AA*ith  this  couple  till  he  AA’as  discovered 
Avee])ing  at  his  father’s  grave  by  an  ohl  servant  of  that 
monarch.  He  aa'rs  doomed  to  be  scared  from  this  retreat 
likeAvise  by  the  AA’akeful  care  of  Henry,  Avho  summoned 
his  neAA'  guardian  to  court,  on  suspicion  that  some  in¬ 
trigues  Avere  carrying  on  among  the  Yorkists.  He  AA’as 
then  transferred  to  the  charge  of  his  father’s  king-at-arnis, 
AA’ho  lived  in  retirement,  exercising  the  profession  of  an 
illuminator  of  missals.  On  the  rising  of  the  friends  of  the 
house  of  York  under  Perkin  W’arbeck,  he  Avas  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  I,(Ord  IvOA’el,  one  of  their  leaders.  The  party 
AV*ere  routed  before  he  could  join  them.  After  undergir- 
ing  A*arious  adA'eiiturcM,  he  escaped  into  Prance,  Avhere  he 
took  military  service,  and  passed  afterwards  into  the 
troo]»s  of  Rurgundy,  Avhere  he  aa’oii  the  notice  and  faA'our 
of  the  Duchess.  She  nominated  him  on  her  death-bed  her 
messenger  to  carry  some  bequests  to  lier  relations  in  Eng¬ 
land.  W’hile  engaged  in  discharging  this  mission,  hesaAV 
and  loved  his  fair  cousin,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Ed* 
AA'ard  IV.  His  unguarded  pursuit  of  her  exposed  him  to 
discoA'cry ;  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  Avho  doomed 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  escaped,  and  sailed, 
as  England  could  atford  him  no  shelter,  on  a  Aoyage  of 
discovery;  on  his  return  from  Avhich,  he  retired,  induced 
by  the  eloquent  sermon  of  a  monk,  into  a  monastery.  He, 
AA’as  called,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  to 
administer  the  last  consolations  of  religion  to  the  head  of 
a  ndigioiis  house,  in  Avhom  he  discovered  the  beloved  of 
Ills  youth,  and  receiAcd  from  her  dying  Avoids  the  first, 
impressions  of  the  reformed  faith.  On  the  destruction 
of  the  religious  houses  by  Henry  VIIL,  he  supported 
himself  by  his  skill  as  .an  architect,  until  discoAcred  by 
Sir  Thomas  Moyle,  Avhose  lieiieAidence  enabled  him  to 
spenil  his  old  age  in  repose.  In  the  retirement  thus  af¬ 
forded  him  he  composed  his  history,  for  th»*  amusement 
and  e<liticati(ui  of  the  family  of  his  benefactor. 

Many  of  the  characters  introduced  are  draAvn  Avith 
great  truth  and  felicity;  in  particular,  the  gentle  lady- 
hride,  the  stout  King  Richard,  the  vacillating  De  ,AI<umt- 
fonl,  the  tierce  and  dissolute  Reriiard  Schalken.  'J'herc. 
is  also  much  graphic  poAA’er  in  the  narrative  of  some  of 
the  incidents.  W’e  couhl  have  wished  that  the  author 
had  omitted  the  feAV  antiquated  Avords  Avith  Avliich  he, 
has  occasionally  interspersed  his  pages,  as  they  only  con¬ 
trast  disagreeably  with  the  otherwise  entirely  modern 
structure  of  his  .sentences. 
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The  first  ti'rm  of  tlie  vrnr  fas  we  always  rail  the  one 
which  closes  it  in  Ireland)  is  generally  a  dull  one,  and 
this  year  it  has  hecn  particularly  so.  Except  the  blow-up 
between  the  j^reat  counsellor  and  his  friend  Pierse  Ma- 
bony,  wfiich  has  now  coino  before  the  world  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  there  ha.s  been  little  of  public  interest  astir  in  the 
hall  of  the  Four  Courts.  Tlie  Royal  Irish  Academy 
meets  as  usual,  to  ballot  for  new  members,  aiid  pass  the 
accompts.  The  Dublin  Society  is  in  full  correspondence 
with  I.#ord  liCveson  Gower,  who  wants  to  withdraw  or 
diminish  the  Government  ijrfint  ;  make  them  cliar"e  for 
their  lectures,  which  have  hitherto  been  free  to  tin*  pub¬ 
lic  ;  alter  the  mode  of  admitting  the  members  ;  and,  in 
short,  remodel  the  whole  institution.  Xothinj^  final,  how¬ 
ever,  has  yet  been  determined  on.  The  Society  has  just 
granted  their  gold  medal  to  Mr  Hogan,  a  Cork  artist, 
who  is  now  exhibiting  here  a  magnificent  statue  of  a  dead 
Christ,  which  he  has  recently  executed  at  Rome.  The 
resolution  entered  into  last  Thursday  by  the  committee  of 
Faille  Arts  was,  that,  “  Having  viewed  Mr  Hogan’s  statue 
of  the  Redeemer  after  Death,  together  with  a  plaster  cast 
of  a  Fawn,  from  a  model  executed  by  him  at  Rome,  we 
are  unanimously  of  opinion,  tlnit  in  both  these  w'orks  Mr 
Hogan  has  displayed  a  union  «»f  rare  and  high  talent, 
fully  meriting  the  distinction  proposed  to  be  <’onferred  on 
him.”  This  is,  I  believe,  only  th  e  second  gedd  miMlal 
granted  by  the  Society  since  its  foundation.  Tin*  former 
one  was  to  Sir  (^harles  Giesecke,  their  own  professor  of 
mineralogy*.  'J'he  figure,  which  is  recumbent,  and  of  the 
size  of  life,  is  really  admirable  for  so  young  an  artist,  and 
affords  great  promise  of  future  excellence. 

Our  Diorama  has  expired,  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
Minor  Theatre,  for  w*liich  IMr  Jones,  the  former  jiatentee 
of  the  Theatre  in  Crow  Stre«*t,  obtained  permission  from 
the  last  Lord- Lieutenant ;  and  then  finding,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  that  he  was  unable  to  establish  such  a  thing  re¬ 
spectably  himself,  sold  his  privilege  to  a  showman  of  the 
name  of  Scott,  who  promises  great  doings.  At  the 
Theatre- R(»yal,  Auber’s  opera  of  Masaniello  has  had  a 
great  run,  and  Rrahain  has  been  in  excellent  voice.  He 
takes  his  benefit  and  farewell  to-morrow  night.  Faiinv 
Ay  ton,  it  is  said,  is  come. 

Some  of  the  booksellers  of  Dublin  have  had  a  meetiii"' 
to  establish  a  trade  company  similar  to  that  of  London, 
for  publishing  reprints  of  standard  works,  &c.  They  have 
eaten  one  dinner  on  the  strength  of  it  alre.ady,  and  have 
referred  to  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  what  fur¬ 
ther  should  be  done.  The  University  pi*ess  is  at  length 
actively  engjiged  in  putting  forth  a  complete  edition  of 
y\rchbishop  Usher's  works,  under  the  inspection  and  re¬ 
vision  of  Dr  Elrington,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and 
King’s  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Dublin.  The  only  local 
’literary  news  of  much  interest  at  present  is  the  commence- 
Trient  of  a  new  Literary  Gazette,  pretty  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  your  Literary  Journal,  being  devoted 
to  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  local  and  ])ersonjil  sketches. 
There  is  much  show  of  vigour  and  originality  in  the  no¬ 
tices  of  its  appearance  which  have  already  been  miide 
public,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  patriotic  feeling  enlisted  in 
its  behalf,  as  a  really  powerful  effort  to  raise  Dublin  and 
Ireland  from  the  very  low  position  which  they  occupy  at 
present  as  a  literan*  place  and  nation. 


THE  DRAMA. 


J'iie  highest  happiness  to  be  enjoye<l  on  earth  con.-»istK 
in  seeing  a  ('hristmas  Pantomime.  Place  us  in  any  b4)x 
not  farther  off  than  the  fourth  from  the  stage,  surround 
us  with  a  whole  bevy  of  inerryjuvenile  faces,  and  among 
these  plant,  at  pn»per  intervals,  the  graceful  figure  of  a 


faithful  wife,  the  gentle  cxprcs.sive  countenance  of  an  a 
fectionate  mother,  the  joyous  sympathy  of  an  unmarrif 
uncle,-^place  us  where  a  sight  like  this  is  to  be  seen,  an 
we  envy  not  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  the  woolsack,  or  tl 
throne.  The  play  is  over,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  rn 
excellent  play  too,  though  we  cannot  exactly  take  i]]>on  i 
to  say  whether  it  was  “  Hamlet”  or  “  The  Jealous  Vrifn. 
The  play  is  over,  .and  the  people  have  stood  up  in  t »;!•  pi 
and  ]uit  on  their  hats,  and  chatted,  and  look(  il  round 
And  now  the  fiddlers,  who  have  been  away  fully  lon^c 
than  the  gentlemen  in  the  upper  gallery  thought  alt  oi  elln 
proper,  have  come  back  again,  and  Mr  Pindar,  aflTr  li'an 
ing  over  his  music-stand  to  say  something  exr^edijir^l 
humorous  to  IVIr  Platt,  which  makes  Mr  Pl.att  laugh  ir 
evident  delight,  draws  bis  bow  .across  the  bridge  (?f  ]ii< 
violin,  and  makes  a  shrill  setueakiug  noise,  wlii<  li  h  iini 
tated  by  the  whole  orchestra,  until,  harmony  being  ob 
taiiied,  they  strike  up  one  of  the  spirit-stirring  airs  of  o|( 
S(!otland,  and  a  thous.an<l  heads,  hearts,  hands,  and  feet 
beat  time  to  the  strain.  The  pit  sits  down,  the  g.illerle 
sit  down,  the  boxes  sit  down.  But  expectatimi  is  on  tip 
toe.  Hark!  the  bell  rings  !  I'p  goes  the  curtain  !  Xov 
for  “  'J'he  Twelfth  Cake,  or  ILarlecpiin  Rainbow  !”  Well 
we  declare,  there  they  all  are  in  the  back  ])arlour  4d’  l.\Ii 
(’liocolate,  the  celebrated  I^ondon  grocer  !  Did  you  evei 
see  «a  merrier  party  assendded  on  .a  (’hristmas  night  ?  31iy 
Rose,  t4>  be  sure,  seems  a  little  .afraid  of  the  very  politi 
attentions  of  IMr  Alderman  Guttlewell,  vclio  certaiiilv  ha 
a  head  big  enough  to  swtallow  Rose  at  one  gulp  ;  but  tie 
young  sailor,  Harry  Spritsail,  soon  comes  to  her  assist 
ance,  and  one  may  see  with  half  an  eve  how  the  wiiH 
blows.  M'ell,  did  y<m  ev<*r  witness  such  a  game  at  romps 
Xobody  could  s.ay  where  it  would  haveembMl,  but  whew 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  down  tumbles  one  of  the  wall 
of  Mr  (’hocolate’s  back  parlour,  and  in  walks,  from  Ijej 
magic  chariot  .among  the  clouds,  Iris,  the  (Joddess  of  tin 
Rainbow.  She  is  in  a  thundering  ]mssiou  ;  and,  in  oin 
moment,  our  worthy  friend,  Mr  C’hocolate,  is  clwmge( 
from  a  celebrated  London  grocer  into  Pantalium  ;  and,  ii 
like  time,  the  ladite  Alderman  Ciuttlewell  is  metamor 
phosed  into  (’lown,  R(>sc  into  (bdiimbiue,  and  Ilarn 
Spritsail  into  Harlequin.  Iris  takes  her  departure,  a!i< 
oft*  the  merry  <|uartett  go  tui  their  peiqietiial  race  of  fui 
and  frolic.  It  is  now  that  the  interest  becomes  intense 
and  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  little  rosy  boys  and  girl; 
sparkle  like  di.amonds,  and  their  <*lear  laughter  ring; 
among  all  the  crystals  of  the  chandeliers.  But  the  trick; 
that  follow, — the  “  ipiips,  and  pranks,  and  wanton  wiles,’ 
— what  uninspired  pen  shall  essay  to  des(!ribe  ?  By  .Jove 
there  is  actu.ally  Duddiiigston  Ia>ch,  (u*  some  place  yen 
like  it,  and  there  are  seyeral  members  of  the  Skatini 
(’liib  glidingaway  upon  skates,  in  a  maimer  that  would  d< 
honour  to  Messrs  Cockburn,  Torry,  and  Simpson  ; — boy- 
sliding,  too  !  just  as  we  ourselves  used  to  do  on  the  Xor 
Loch  ^^ome  fifty  years  .ago,  and  tripping  <*ach  other  in  glo 
rioiis  style,  and  Hinging  sm>w-balls,and  thenquarreHiiig,— 
a  regular  fight  ‘‘ across  the  bonnets  — but,  good  Heaven 
Mr  Paul  Pry  has  fallen  in  ;  see  !  there  is  his  head  above  tie 
ice, — now,  jduiiip  !  he  disappears  altogether.  For  mercy  - 
sake,  bring  ropes  and  a  ladder!  The  (’lov.ui  goes  to  the  edg 
of  the  hole,  when,  lo  !  up  rises  IMr  ]*aul  Pry’s  5>host, 
least  ten  feet  tall !  Xever  mind  !  the  Clown  is  a  b<dd  man 
he  ties  a  cracker  to  the  tail  of  the  ghost’s  coat,  and  hlowi 
the  gigantic  phantom  [int(»  the  air  !  Prest^i  I  i^iss  ! — tie 
wintry  landscape  disappears,  and  behold  !  a  lovely  siun- 
mer  ganleii,  with  fiowers  of  .all  hues  and  erdours;  aii< 
there  <*ome  that  hai»py  pair,  Jlurleipiin  and  Columhiie’ 
with  hearts  too  light  and  gav  for  any  inovement  hut  tha 
of  the  dance — ()  !  that  we  had  been  born  a  Harlequin 
Vet,  that  funny  fellow,  the  Clown,  has  a  part  of  our  eiiv) 
too.  S4*e  !  In*  li.as  got  into  a  hauiite^l  kitchen,  the  ioo.>i 
suspicious  and  mysterious-loid;ing  pku’c  w(;  <‘vcr  hditdil 
Only*  look  at  that  huge  Tom-cat  sitting  hy  the  si«le  e 
the  fire,  with  his  great  red  eyes  and  hmg  black  tad 
which  he  yvhisks  about  so  fearfuHv  |  Hark  '  the  cloci 
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slrikos  tliirtecii !  Tlie  Clo>vn  proceeds  to  cast  seven  paii- 
eakes  and  at  the  linishini;  of  every  pancake,  rattle  the 
pots  and  pans,  Hy  about  in  all  directions  the  tin  dishes, 
enter  the  ^diosts  <>[’  imirdered  cows,  sheej>,  hens,  preese, 
and  turkeys,  pass  tliron^di  the  air  the  wild  forms  of 
skeleton  cats  in  pursuit  of  spectral  mice,  and  hornir  ac- 
cnimilates  on  hoi  rnr  !  I.et  us  escape,  or  we  shall  die  of 

fei^ht  ! _ I  la!  here  is  a  Cirainl  moving  l*anorania,  re- 

presentinir  the  voyage  <»f  his  Majesty  Kin^^  (Jeorire  the 
Fourth  from  London  to  Edinburgh. ’*  A\  e’ll  pay  our 
shilling,  and  go  in  to  see  it.  Upon  our  honour,  IMr 
Ilillyard,  you,  Mr  ^leldrum,  and  y(mr  numerous  assist¬ 
ants,  have  got  uji  one  of  the  prettiest  panoramas  Ave  ever 
cast  our  eyes  on.  Tlie  whole  scene  passes  before  ns 
like  magic.  Tliere  go  the  hearts  of  oak  sailing  down  the 
'i’hanies,  ]»ast  Ch’eenwich,  and  away  round  the  Xore 
Jiight,  just  as  the  sun  sets  gloriously.  Then  rises  the 
silvery  moon,  and  the  lloyiil  s(|uadron  proudly  ]>aws  the 
Avaves  as  it  glides  along  the  c(Kist  ot  merry  England, 
'fhe  morning  dawns  at  Fast  (^astle,  ainl  aAvay  Ave  scud  past 
Itainhorougli  Head,  Holy  Island,  the  liass,  and  lantallon. 
llu//a!  Ave  are  steering  up  the  Forth,  and  now  Ave  are 
in  Leith  itoads !  In  please  your  Majesty,  yonder  is 
-Vrthui*  Seat,  and  the  ('alton  Hill,  and  the  Castle,  and 
you  may  already  hear  the  shouts  ol  all  Scotland  coming 
to  you  in  thunder  from  her  exulting  shores  !  M  ell  done, 
.Mr  Hillyard  ! — avc  thought  not  to  have  lived  that  hour 
over  again,  but  ycui  have  shown  us  the  impt*rial  ])ageant 
once  more*. — Heaven  and  earth  !  how  is  this.''  I>ut  now 
we  wei'i*  in  Auld  Reekie,  and  behold!  Ave  are  all  at  once 
hin  ried  away  to  the  most  “  (iloomieferous  Cavern  of  the 
lilue  Devils.”  Immortal  members  of  the  Six  Feet  ('lub  ! 
look  at  these  two  him*  devils!  Were  you  aware  that 
d.evils  are,  at  least,  the  height  of  3Ielville’s  Monument  ? 
'i'hese  :ii‘e  not  fellows  to  be  trilled  Avith  in  a  steeple-chase  ! 
'i'hey  disappear,  and  the  Cavern  of  Gloom  is  in  an  instant 
eonvei'ted  into  the  \"ariegated  and  Radiated  Teinjile  of 
Iris!”  AVhen  did  so  much  glory  ever  burst  upon  the 
soul  ?  Ami  here,  in  this  palace  of  delight.  Harlequin  and 
('olumhim;  are  united  for  ever  ;  and  the  curtain  falls,  ami 
Ave  go  home,  with  the  hearts  of  our  children  and  grand- 
cliihlren  heating  Avithin  us  and  around  us ;  and  our 
dreams,  like  theirs,  for  one  long  blessed  night  are  full  of 
para«lise  ami  joy  ! 

‘‘  God  help  thee.  Old  Cerberus!  is  this  a  stvle  for  a 
critic  like  thee  to  write  in?”  V^e  know  not ;  wo  only 
thank  our  stars  that  some  of  the  feelings  of  boyhood  are 
still  lingering  about  us,  like  the  last  rays  of  evening  upon 
the  far-olf  bummit  of  some  huge,  grey,  and  rugged  moun¬ 
tain. 

©Ilf  ©evberiw. 


ORIGINAL  POETUV. 


TLME. 

Btj  Captain  Charles  GroJ/y  Boyal  Marine  Forces, 

**  T.ak  tyme  in  tyme,  ere  tyme  be  tint, 

For  tyme  will  not  remaine." 

Alex,  Montgomerie, 

When  first  this  Avarl’  Avas  set  a-spimiiir. 
Time,  ostrich-like,  hegoud  his  rinniii’ ; 

His  scythe  Avas  gleg — his  glass  beginniu’ 

To  shed  its  sand, 

lire  Eve  or  Adam  yet  knew  siunin', 

Or  brak  command. 

A  spankiii  cirnd  AA'as  he,  I  trow  ; 

A  tuft  o’  hair  hung  owre  his  brow  ; 

Ere  lang,  tlie  wavin’  Avinipler  grew 
A  decent  hoarlock. 

And  wise  the  man  that  strove  to  pu’ 

Him  by  the  forelock. 


I  .Sae  saft  his  noiseless  footsteps  fa’ — 

j  Lighter  than  shndoAvs  on  the  Ava’ ! 

’  IMan’s  ear  can  catch  nae  sound  ava, 

E’en  though  you  Avatch  him, 
i  'Furn  hilt  your  hack,  the  cheild’s  aAA*a’, 

j  And  Avha  can  catch  him  ? 

I 

j  'Fhe  throwgaun  carle  ne'er  looks  behind  him — 

!  Nae  tether  has  been  found  to  hind  him — 

The  lleetest  sleuth-hiind  canna  Avind  him, 

He’s  sic  a  rinner  ; 

Ami  man — gear-gathering  man  ! — Avill  find  him 
I  At  last  the  Avinner  ! 

At  times,  it’s  true,  he  slacks  the  rein, 

Claps  on  the  drag — disease  and  pain — 
j  'riieii  sloAvlv,  as  a  Avechtie  wain, 

I  He  seems  to  pass  us  ; 

1  Let  health  return — craek  !  crack  !  again, 

'  Aavu  he  dashes  ! 

I 

* 

Ae  simmer  day,  'inang  meadow  grass, 

As  I  sat  gam H in  Avd*  my  lass. 

At  e’en,  I  saw  the  grey-heard  pass  ; 

I  kend  his  auld  pate — 

He  leer’d,  and  pointed  to  his  glass, 

.\ml  shook  his  bald  pate  ! 

!  w  as  ne’er  sic  iiryin,  pawkie  thief ; 

Xae  hidling  hole  frae  him  is  prief ; 

He  steals  in  hy — I  say't  Avi’  grief — 
j  Through  door  an'  drapery, 

j  And  cats,  Avithout  my  grannie's  leif, 

Her  Aveel-hain’d  naipery ! 

!  His  ample  scythe  maws  a’  thing  down — 

Sometimes  a  king — sometimes  .a  clown  ; 
Sometimes  a  toAver — sometimes  a  town  - 
I  Yea  !  frae  its  station 

I  He  hurls  into  the  abyss  profouii’ 

Some  thrawart  nation  ! 

What  can  resist  his  pond’roiis  jaw, 

I  His  teeth  sharp  as  a  tiger’s  claw  ! 

i  Kirks,  pyramids,  he  crumbles  sma’, 

I  And  ere  he  blin* 

He  crams  them  in  his  meiiseless  maw, 

I  Withouteu  din ! 

I  But  hark  ! — deep-toned,  methinks  I  hear 

i  (While  thoughtless  mortals  loudly  cheer^) 

Tilings  warnin’  voice  sound  in  my  ear _ 

“  Let  me  remind  you, 

For  gnid  or  ill,  another  year 
Is  left  behind  you  !” 

Fdinburghy  \sf  Jan,  18.30. 

SONG. 

o!  A  coon  NFW-A’EAR  !  a  IIAPEV  .NEW-  yEARl” 

JJg  Alexander  M^Laggan, 

CHORUS. 

()  !  a  good  New- Year, 

A  happy  New- Year, 

To  every  honest  true  aiie ! 

3’o  the  lass  we  loe. 

The  friend  we  trow, 

INIay  joy  come  wi’  the  new  ane  ! 

i 

ril  sing  ye  nought  o’  politics — 

Of  angry  Whig  or  Tory; 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  first  morning  of  a  new  year  it  ushered 
I  in,  in  Auld  Reekie, 

**  .Amid  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men,” 
is  in  a  high  degree  striking  to  a  moralijing  mind. 
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Nor  doctors*  deeds,  nor  parsons’  tricks, 

Nor  soldiers,  red  and  gory  ; — 

IMay  plenty  thack  ilk  canty  cot 
That  honesty  is  horn  in  ! 

And  may  ilk  leal  and  hearty  Scot 
lie  blithe  this  New-Year’s  morning  ! 

O  !  a  good  New-Ye.ar, 

A  happy  New- Year, 

To  tlie,  honest — the  brave — the  bonny  ! 
Shower  through  the  lilts 
A  thousand  gilts 
On  Sawnv*  Pat,  and  Johimv  ! 

Cle  brave  John  Bull  lang  sunny  days, 

AVi’  routh  to  lill  his  gabby  ; 
r^n*  giidevake  clout  poor  Ireland’s  claes. 

For  O  she’s  unco  shabby; 

Gle  Scotland  thread  to  mend  her  hose, 

An’  a  stout  lieart  ’neath  her  belty  ; 

Gie  her  walth  o’  inaut,  an’  walth  o’  brose, 

A  dirk  an’  a  tartan  kilty. 

O  !  a  glide  New- Year 
'J’o  her  lasses  dear. 

Her  rugged  rocks  and  lountains. 

Tier  flowerv  dells, 

1  Ter  heather  bells, 

ITcrhaughs  and  stormy  mountains! 

Let's  take  our  bonnets  aff  our  crowns, 

'['lie  hair-clad  an’  the  bald  ane, 

And  drink  glide  luck  to  our  braw  towns, 
The  new  ane,  and  the  aiild  ane; 

And  may  tlie  miickle  dell  himsell 
Ueaeb  n]»  bis  iron  cleeky, 

'And  pu’  a’  down  as  far’s  he  lell, 

Wha  drinks  iia’  to  AuM  Reekv  ! 

• 

O  !  a  glide  New-Yeai’, 

A  happy  New- Year  1 
And  may  mischance  o’erturii  all, 

Wha  tiiins  iia’  a  glass, 

V\h’  “  Cireat  success 

d’o  the  Ki)ixiii'U{:ii  laxEUARv  JouuyAi. !” 


O  !  1  dread  these  shadows  that  oft-times  rise, 

As  I  sit  in  our  circling  ring,  , 

And  my  heart  grows  faint  when  I  think  on  the  change 
A  few  sliort  years  will  bring, 

Geutp.ude. 

THE  DEATH-BED. 

Bij  John  Malcolm, 

I  STOOD  beside  him,  where  be  lay. 

And  watch’d  his  life’s  last  ebbing  sand, 

For  be  was  hastening  fast  away 
Unto  the  distant  land  ! 

And  scarce  remembrance  could  recall, 

In  that  wan,  wasted  cheek  and  brow. 

The  once  bright,  blooming  face — where  all 
Was  dark  and  dreary  now. 

Yet  be  bad  pass’d  not  manhood’s  prime — 

And  half  his  days  were  scarcely  told  ; 

But  other  ails  than  those  of  time 
Had  made  him  early  old  ; 

E’en  when  to  live  we  hut  begin, 

And  ’scape  from  headlong  passion’s  spell, 

On  him  short,  wasting  years  of  sin 
Had  done  their  work  too  well. 

The  evening  sun’s  descending  rays 
Full  on  his  fading  features  shone  ; 

He  looked  upon  his  last  of  days 
.\ll  wild  and  woe-begone. 

It  seem’d  to  wake  within  bis  breast 
The  memory  of  some  fearful  dream — 

*T were  mercy  now  if  sunk  to  rest 

•> 

In  dark  oblivion’s  stream. 

Around  him  closed  the  gathering  night— 
Delirious  lioiTors  fill’d  the  gloom — 

Without  a  ray  of  hope  to  light 
The  lost  one  to  the  tomb. 

Oh  !  from  the  death-bed  of  ilespair, 

Where  doth  the  parting  spirit  flee? 

Alas  !  we  know  wdiat  now  we  are. 

But  not  what  we  may  be  ! 


LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


DECEMBER  RIst,  1929. 

Oft  do  I  sit  by  the  pale  fire-light, 

When  twilight  is  closing  o’er  me, 

Till  ]diantoin  forms  of  the  future  rise 
Dreamy  and  dim  before  me. 

And  I  gaze  on  the  faces  of  long-loved  friends. 

That  smile  in  onr  circling  ring, 

And  my  heart  grows  faint  when  I  think  on  the  change 
A  few  sliort  years  will  bring. 

Ami  tlioiight  on  thought  in  my  heating  breast 
Gushes  wild  as  the  cataract's  wave, 

And  I  almost  wish  that  the  grass  were  green, 

And  the  stars  bright  over  my  grave. 

O  !  better  to  he  unloved  in  the  world. 

Than  to  feel  that  affection’s  cliaiii 

So  strongly  hinds  our  hearts  to  life, 

That  even  our  love  grows  pain. 

To  know  that  tlie  sorrow  which  waits  on  all, 

•  Must  darken  the  sunniest  brow ; 

And  that  time,  whicii  chills  all  heai*ts,  must  cbill 
The  heai't  that  is  waimest  uqw. 


Wk  understand  that  Dr  Uupsell  of  Leith  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  scries  of  discourses  on  the  following  subjects: — The  Millennium, 
the  Doctrine  of  Election,  Justification  by  Faith,  the  Assurance  of 
Faith,  and  the  Freeness  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr  John  Hennen  lias  in  the  press.  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Mediterranean,  comprising  a  description  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta,  by  his  father,  the  late  Dr  Hennen, 
Insjieetor  of  Hospitals,  author  of  the  work  on  the  Principles  of  Mi. 
litary  Surgery. 

Mr  Sweet  has  in  a  forward  state  for  publication  a  new  edition  of 
bis  Hortus  Britannicus,  which  will  enumerate  many  thousand  addi. 
tional  plants,  together  with  the  colours  of  the  flowers. 

Mr  Henry  Dance  has  in  the  press.  Remarks  on  Law  Expense?, 
with  some  suggestions  for  reducing  them. 

Mr  Buckets  Epic  Drama  of  Julio  Romano,  or  the  Display  of  the 
Passions,  accompanied  by  an  historic  Memoir,  giving  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  parliament  last  session  on  the  claims  of  dramatic 
writers — remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  stage— and  the  author’s 
correspondence  with  various  persons ;  to  which  w’ill  be  added  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  stating  the  manner  in  which  dramatic  authors  are  rewarded 
in  Russia,  Germany,  and  France,— is  about  to  appear. 

The  Portfolio  of  the  Martyr  Student  is  announced. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  of  St 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  a  Treatise  on  Hydrostatics  and  Hydro¬ 
dynamics,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  University. 

A  History  of  English  Gardening,  from  the  Roman  invasion  to  the 
present  time,  is  announced,  by  G.  W.  Johnson. 

A  Complete  General  History  of  the  East  Indies  has  been  for  some 
time  preparing  by  Mr  C.  Marsden,  and  he  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  work. 

A  new  noveli  entitled  The  Jew,  it  in  the  pceM* 
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Thk  Ettrick  Shepherd  verfMi  Tytleb  and  the  Qcarterly 
Reviewers.— The  Ettrick  Shepherd  wonders  how’  his  esteemed 
friend,  Peter  Tytler,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
should  have  explained  the  fine  ancient  verse  on  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Third  so  incorrectly  I-t'  or  lee,  in  lyrical  phrase,  is  not  law, 
hut  affection  returned;  sonce,  is  from  so nc?/,  cheerful,  good-humoured ; 
and  vnsoncij,  ill-natured,  dangerous;  sonce  oj'  ale  and  bread  there¬ 
fore  means,  the  ffood  cheer  of  ale  and  bread.  Wax  should  have  been 
walks,  a  Scottisli  term  for  night  revels  or  merry-makings  till  this 
day.  Stad  does  not  simply  mean  placed,  but  stabled,  tied  up  in  a 
stall  of  perplexity,  staU— The  lines,  thus  explained,  will  read  as  fol¬ 
lows 

When  Alexander  our  King  was  dead. 

Who  Scotland  led  in  love  and  Ice, 

Away  was  sonce  of  ale  and  bread. 

Of  wine  and  waiks,  of  game  and  glee. 

Our  gold  is  turned  into  lead  ; 

Christ  born  into  virginitye. 

Succour  poor  Scotland  with  remeid, 

That  sta’d  is  in  perplexity. 


Mis  house  was  sta’d,  his  bed  was  made. 

His  sheits  were  spread  in  luve  and  lee. 

Greknsiiield’s  Jolly  Beggars. — This  collection  of  Statues  is 
now  exhibiting  in  Edinburgh.  We  have  seen  them,  and  shall  give 
an  impartial  opinion  concerning  them  next  week.  They  are  eight 
in  number,  representing  the  ballad-singer  and  his  two  Deborahs,  the 
Caird,  Tinker,  and  the  fair  Helen  for  whom  they  contend,  and  the 
old  Soldier  and  his  doxy. 

The  Sc  ottish  Academy. — We  regret  to  observe  that  some  in¬ 
judicious  individuals  are  still  wrangling  about  this  Institution.  We 
said  some  time  ago  that  we  thought  the  late  differences  among  the 
Academicians  too  much  of  a  personal  nature  to  be  brought,  before 
the  public.  We  think  so  still.  The  matter  regards  the  internal  re¬ 
gulations  of  that  body  ;  and  discussions  of  this  kind  do  not  seem  to 
us  particularly  calculated  to  diffuse  either  a  knowledge  or  a  taste  for 
art.  We  abandoned  the  subject  to  those  who  take  a  peculiar  interest 
in  angry  controversy,  and,  whatever  blunders  they  may  make,  we 
still  incline  to  leave  it  in  their  hands. 

EDixnrnGH  Journal  ok  Natural  and  Geographical 
SciKNi  K. — This  publication,  the  commencement  of  which  we  no¬ 
ticed  some  time  ago,  has  now  reached  its  Fourth  Number,  and  we 
are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  i)ower  to  state,  that  we  think  there  is  a 
progressive  improvement  visible  in  each.  In  No.  IV.  there  is  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  pen  of  the  able  ornithologist.  Sir  William  Jar- 
iline,  together  w  ith  several  spiritedly  WTitten  reviews.  With  the  se¬ 
vere  castigation,  however,  bestowed  upon  Mr  Hugh  Murray’s  w'ork 
on  America,  we  cannot  agree;  and  in  reference  to  the  paper  on  the 
Edinburgh  College  Museum,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  offer,  shortly,  a  fewr  remarks  of  our  own 
upon  that  subject. 

An  Acrostic. — The  following  lines  were  written  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  by  VV.  Ainslie,  M.I). 

“  Venite  exultemus — omnes  gentes  plaudite!” 

D  owm,  dow’n  w’ith  fell  discord — come,  hail  the  glad  voice! 

C  rged  sweetly  along  by  the  soft  summer  gale— 

K  mdred  millions  arise  ! — and  devoutly  rejoice, 

1!  ngland  tells  you,  at  length,  the  so  long-look’d  for  tale. 

D  t’ended  no  more,  lo  !  e’en  justice  forgets. 

Forgets!  ay!  and  pardons  your  shrines  basely  slighted; 

W  oes,  wailings,  and  wrongs,  and  most  poignant  regrets, 

E  vanish  !  the  moment  her  balance  is  righted  ; 

L  et  us  all  with  one  heart  then,  our  sorrows  thus  ended, 

L  ove,  honour,  and  cherish,  the  fair  Sister  Isle, 

I  n  such  union  alone,  well  assured  there  come  blended 
X  o  feelings  that  tlow  not,  enrich’d  with  a  smile. 

(i  rcat  Grace  to  the  Monarch  whose  wisdom  has  W'aved, 

T  o  heal  every  wound,  his  prciogative  right ; 

O  h  !  laud  be  to  him,  too,  whose  arm  Ixddly  braved, 

\  ay,  hurl’d  the  proud  Chief  from  his  arrogant  height. 

letter  concerning  sir  WALTER  SCOTT’S  TRAGEDY  OK 
“THK  HOUSE  OK  ASPEN.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Journal, 

•'^ir, — Having  read  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Preface  to  his  new  Trage- 
tly  of  “  The  House  of  Aspen,”  that  the  worthy  Baronet  regretted  his 
having  not  been  able  to  learn  the  real  name  and  situation  of  “  Veit 
U  elxT,”  from  wiiose  w'orks  the  tragedy  is  taken,  it  may,  perhaps, 
not  he  uninteresting  to  your  readers  if  1  furnish  them  with  some  in¬ 
formation  respecting  that  author.  The  real  name  of  Veit  Weber  is 
Ludwig  Leonhardt  Waechter.  He  was  l)orn  about  and  recei- 

his  first  education  from  his  father,  then  a  minister  of  the  church 
Michael  in  Hamburg.  He  afterwards  studied  lht‘ology>  accord. 


ing  to  his  father’s  wish,  at  Gottingen,  but  at  the  same  time  was  much 
occupied  in  investigating  the  history  of  ancient  German  art  and  lite¬ 
rature.  On  leaving  Gottingen,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  his  native 
place,  without  being  able  to  get  a  living  as  a  minister,  which  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  his  possessing  too  open  and  downright  a 
character.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  published  his  “  Sagen  dor 
Vorzeit,”  (Tales  of  the  Olden  Time,)  and  produced  by  his  w'ork  the 
same  effect  on  novel  writing  which  Goethe,  b  Xhis  “  Goetz,”  did  on 
the  drama.  We  may  safely  say,  that  the  deluge  of  romances  of  chi¬ 
valry  which  has  since  overflowed  Germany,  has  its  origin  in  these 
tales.  Waechter  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Ger¬ 
man  antiquity,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  country  pervades  all 
his  productions.  The  first  three  volumes,  however,  of  his  “  Sagen 
der  Vorzeit,”  are  by  far  to  be  preferred  to  those  w  hich  appeared 
later.  Waechter,  forsaking  the  clerical  profession,  entered  (about 
1793)  a  Hanoverian  regiment,  and  made  several  campaigns  against 
the  French,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  was 
wounded  near  Mayence.  On  his  return  to  Hamburg  ho  established, 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Voigt,  a  boarding  institution,  which 
he  afterwards  carried  on  with  great  reputation  by  himself,  as  Voigt 
accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Riga.  In  the  last  war  against  Na¬ 
poleon,  W’aechter  was  again  among  the  defenders  of  Hamburg,  and 
again  gave  many  proofs  of  disinterestedness  and  presence  of  mind. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  he  wrote  a  drama  called  “  Wilhelm 
Tell,”  which  w'as  published  before  Schiller’s  play.  The  characters 
in  it  are  well  drawn,  though  on  the  whole  it  is  inferior  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  drama  of  the  same  name  by  Schiller.  I  know'  not  whether 
he  is  still  alive. 

I  may  perhaps  shortly  furnish  you  with  some  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  history  of  the  tribunal  called  “  das  Vehmgcricht,”  or  “  die 
heilige  Vehme,”  which  forms  the  chief  subject  of  Sir  Walter’s  tra¬ 
gedy.  For  those  who  will  not  find  the  word  “  Vehme”  in  their  dic¬ 
tionaries,  I  mayobserve  that  this  word  is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon 
w'ord  “  vervehmen,”  which  means,  to  curse,  to  outlaw',  to  banish; 
“  das  Vehmgericht”  means,  therefore,  a  tribunal  which  had  the  right 
to  outlaw'.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  C. 

Theatrical  Gow/y?.— There  positively  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single 
word  of  Theatrical  gossip  stirring.  The  London  Theatres  are  oc¬ 
cupied  principally  with  their  Christmas  Pantomimes,  and  we  hear  of 
nothing  wonderful  that  is  going  on  in  the  jirorinccs. — The  Edinburgh 
Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  fixed  for  the  29th  inst.,  is  to  be  held  in  the 
Assembly  Rooms. 

Wlf.kly  Imst  of  Pfri  ohmancfs. 


Dec.  2G,  1829— .fan.  1,  J8:i(). 

Sat.  The  House  of  Aspen,  ^  The  Maid  and  the  Mag^ple. 
Mon.  Do.  ^  The  Youthful  Queen. 

Tues.  The  Soldier’s  Daughter,  ^  The  Twelfth  Cake. 
Wed.  The  Jealous  Wife,  <V 

Thurs,  The  Soldier’s  Daughter,  Do, 

Fri.  The  Bride  of  Lammer moor ,  Do. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notices  of  several  new  woiks  are  unavoidably  postponed.  Among 
these  is  a  review  of  Bower’s  third  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  concluding  sheets  of  which  reached  us  too  late  for  this 
week; — also  the  late  Mr  Balfour’s  “  Weeds  and  Wildfiowers.” 

“  The  Picture  Gallery”  shall  have  a  place  in  an  early  Number. — 
“  Fiction  v.  Truth”  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room. — 
“  Christmas,  Psalms,  and  Sects,”  and  the  “  Lines  written  on  Arthur 
Seat,”  though  1x)th  possessing  merit,  w'ill  not  exactly  suit  us.— 
“  A^^tolpho’s”  female  epistle  hath  not  found  the  same  favour  in  our 
eyes’as  his  former  communication. — “  Proteus”  is  informed,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  intrinsic  merits  of  any  article  sent  us  by  an  anonymous 
CorresiH)ndent  could  secure  its  insertion  in  our  pages. — “  Fife  An¬ 
swers”  will  not  suit  us. — To  our  fair  Corresiwndent  who  signs  her¬ 
self  “  A  True  Friend,  ”  we  shall  address  a  note  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  verses  by  “  J.  M.,”  and  by  “  Z.  V.  X.”  shall  have  a  place. — 
We  have  received  “  A  Welcome  to  Winter,”— “  Lines  on  the  Ruins 
of  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton  Hill,”-.-and  “  Stanzas  on  the  Last 
Sunset  of  1829.” 

We  observe  it  is  stated  in  several  provincial  papers,  that  the  verses 
wc  published  some  time  ago,  written  by  Burns  when  about  to  leave 
Scotland,  had  appeared  in  print  before.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
case,  but  of  course  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  at  the  time. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  readers  in  Aberdeen,  that  tlic  delay  which 
has  once  or  twice  taken  place  in  the  delivery  of  the  Journal  there,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  our  Aberdeen  parcel,  which  is  dispatched  per  mail 
every  Friday  afternoon,’  having  been  once  or  twice  left  by  mistake 
at  Perth.  We  hope  a  similar  mistake  will  not  occur  again. — When 
“  A  Subscriber  ”  writes  to  us  again  from  Aberdeen,  we  shall  take  the 
lilwty  of  returning  hii  letter  unopeneil,  unless  the  postage  be  paid. 
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[No.  60»  January  %  1830.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arte,  i 

This  day*  imall  6vo,  5a, 

the  third  and  concluding  Volume  of  TOE  ! 

•*  I1I8TOTIY  OF  THE  JEWS,  Ibnnlng  No.  IX.  of  the  FA* 
MILY  LIBRARY. 

John  Muraav,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

Lately  published. 

New  Editions  of  Nos.  I.  II.  and  III.  of  THE  FA-  | 

MILY  LIBRARY,  containing  the  LIVES  of  NAPOLEON  BUO-  : 
NAPARTE.  2  voliiroci,  and  of  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  1  • 
volume,  5%,  caeh.  I 

I'hlii  day  ia  published,  ' 

In  neat  fimey  binding,  iHmo,  with  frontispiece,  j 

price  4s.  6d. 

the  excitement,  or  a  Book  to  Induce  Youiifr 

People  to  Read  $  containing  Remarkable  Appearances  in  Na¬ 
ture.  Signal  Preservations,  and  such  Incidents  as  are  particularly 
fitted  to  arrest  tl^  youthful  mind* 

Published  by  Wauoh  dr  Innkb,  2,  Hunter  Square,  and  41,  South 
Hanover  Street. 

Extracts  from  lleviews, 

•*  Tlie  Excitement  will  be  found  gold  from  end  to  end.  We  Ikave 
never,  in  truth,  seen  a  book,  the  contents  of  which  correspond  better 
witli  its  title,  or  more  calcijilated  to  promote  the  design  intended  by 
its  publication.** — Saturdaif  Post,  Dec.  2d,  1829. 

**  The  Excitement 4s  cmbellislied  sufficiently  tocaptivate  the  juve¬ 
nile  eye,  and  the  subjects  are  exactly  of  that  description  which  the 
fresh,  sanguin'',  and  inquisitive  mind  of  youUi  most  delights  to  un¬ 
ravel.**— Observer,  Dec.  29,  1829. 

**  It  would  not  be  easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  approbation 
of  this  volume.** — Edlaiburf^h  Literary  Gazette,  Dee.  2d,  1829. 

**  This  neat  little  volume  seems  adinirablv  adapted  to  the  purpose 
the  editor  has  In  \\evr .^’—‘Edinburgh  Advertiser,  Dec.  29,  1829.  i 

This  day  is  published. 

In  one  volume  royal  18mo,  price  5s.  lioards,  gilt  leaves, 

THE  MIUROIl  OF  THE  GRACES; 

Ok, 

THE  ENGLISH  LADY’S  COSTUME, 

Containing  General  Instructions  for  combining  Elegance,  Simplicity, 
and  Economy,  with  Fashion  in  Dress. 

Hints  on  Female  AecomplUhraents  and  Manners,  and  Directions  for 
the  Preservation  of  Health  and  Beauty. 

By  a  LADY  of  DISTINCTION. 

**  If  beauty  he  womRn*s  weapon,  it  muat  be  feathered  by  the 
Graces,  pointed  by  the  eye  of  Discretion,  and  shot  by  the  hand  of 
Virtue.** 

Adam  Black,  Edinburgh:  and  Longman  &  Ca  I.ondon. 

This  day,  3  vols.  small  8vo, 

MERTHA’S  VISIT  to  her  UNCLE  in  ENG- 

LAND  ;  comprising  a  vaxiety  of  interesting  information  for  ) 
Young  Persons.  | 

**  A  g^eat  variety  of  information  is  here  pleasantly  collected ;  and 
though  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  see  any  young  ladies  of  uur 
acquaintance  either  chemists,  botanists,  or  geolcwists,  yet  such  slight 
knowledge  at,  without  dabbling  in  science  ana  hard  words,  does 
away  with  the  prMudiccs  of  onmpleie  ignorance,  may  gracefully  be  { 
made  subjects  of  female  acquirements.  ' 

<*  We  must  add,  that  Bxrtha*s  Visit  will  be  a  most  agreeable  { 
Christmaa  present  to  our  young  fWendi.**—Li/er<jry  Gazette,  | 

John  Muarav,  Albrnurle  Street,  London.  | 

Volumes  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY  already  published,  ! 

5a.  each.  { 

IVOS..  I.  and  11.  Thp  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON 

BUONAPARTE.  Seooiid  Edition — No.  III.  The  Life  of 
Alexander  the  Oreat  A  New  Edition.— No.  IV.  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  aud  Architects.  Vol.  I.—Noe. 
V.  and  VT.  The  HUtory  of  the  .lews.  Volt.  1.  and  II.— No.  VII. 
The  Natural  History  of  luseeU.  Vol.  I.— No.  VIII.  The  Court  and 
Camp  of  Buonaparte. 

A  New  Volume  of  the  FAMILY  LIBRARY  will  continue  to  be 
published  early  in  every  Month. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


SCULPTURE. 

BURNS’S  JOLLY  BEGGARS. 
p'lGHT  FIGURES,  illustrative  of  the  above, 

executed  In  Stone  by  Mr  John  Grrcnshtrldk,  now  exhibit* 
ing  at  No.  12,  George  Street,  next  door  to  Physicians*  Hall. 
Admittance,  Is.  Seaaop  Tickets,  3s. 

Open  from  ten  till  four:  and  from  scyen  till  nine. 


PANORAMA  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Just  published,  price  I..1,  8s.  plain,  or  L.'2,  Ifts.  beautifully 
coloured,  and  folded  up  in  a  portable  form, 

q'lIE  PANORAMA  OF  THE  THAMES,  Iroui 
LONDON  to  RICHMOND.  This  work  is  up^yards  of  fJO  feet 
in  length,  and  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  extent  to  exhibit  every  Build¬ 
ing  on  either  shore  of  the  River.  It  is  accompanied  by  Descriptive 
Notices  of  the  most  remarkable  Places;  and  preceded  by  a  GENE* 
RAL  VIEW  of  LONDON,  5  feet  5  inches  in  length. 

London:  Published  by  Samuel  Lkioh,  18,  Strand;  sold  by  C. 
Smith,  Edinburgh,  and  all  otlier  Booksellers. 

CHEAP  BOOKS. 

CHARLES  M‘KENZIE, 

Bookseli.eu  and  Stationer,  West  Recistfk  Strfet, 

Edinrurgh, 

WEGS  to  intimate,  that  he  has  now  on  Sale  an 

extensive  collection  of  the  best  W'orks,  at  greatly  redueed 
Prices,  among  which  arc  copies  of  the  following : 

Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,  (>  vols.  4 to.  Fink 
Paper  Copy,  scarce,  neatly  half-bound,  21/.  for  6/.  Cs. 

Edinburgh  Review,  from  its  commencement,  42  vols.  boards,  for 
9/.  ds. 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  from  its  commencement  in  1808  to 
1824,  21  vols.  half- bound,  20/.  for  51. 

Benger*s  Memoirs  of  Tobin,  i2s.  for  Oj.  Biirns*s  Works,  5  vols. 
bds.  15j.  Burns*s  Works,  .3  vols.  bds.  plates,  2 1 5.  for  1 0^.  Burns** 
Works,  .3  vols.  without  plates,  21j.  for  6s.  Burns*s  Works,  1  vol.  by 
Currie,  9s,  for  Is.  BoswelTs  l.ife of  Johnson,  4  vols.  8vo,  1/.  If*,  for 
\l.  2s,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  5  vols.  royal  18mo,  1/.  2j.  for 
15j.  Cd.  Blair’s  Sermons,  complete  in  1  vol.  i2.s.  for  'Js,  6d.  Bel- 
2oni*3  Researches  and  Operations  in  Kyypt  and  Niibea,  2  vols.  1/.  8^. 
for  \5s.  6d.  Crawford’s  History  of  Renfrewshire,  4to,  large  paper, 
bds.  29s.  Dwight’s  1'heology,  5  vols.  8vo,  bds.  21. 105.  for  1/.  155.  6d. 
Elme’s  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Hvo.  bds.  1 /.  4.?.  for  IO5.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  Rome,  8  vdls.  8vo,  IxU.  5L  is.  for  2/.  Goldsmith’s  Animated 
Nature,  with  plates,  4  vols.  8vo,  2/.  85. for  1  /.  1 1  s.  6d.  Goldsmith's  Ani- 
mated  Nature,  .3  voluSvo,  with  plates,  t7.2.v.  for  1/.  IO5.  Goldsmith’s 
Miscellaneous  VV'orks,  4  vols.  ]/.  li'.t.  for  1/.  2f.  Hume’s  England,  S 
vols.  hvo,  bds.  21.  lt>.v,  for  1/.  IO5  Hume  and  Smollett’s  England, 
1.3  vols.  bds.  51.  5v.  for  21.  I2s.  €d,  .losephus’s  Works,  4  vols.  hvo. 
bds.  2J.  2s,  for  1.35.  Imison’s  Elements  of  Science  and  Arts.  2  vols. 
8vo,  1/.  5s,  for  15s.  Illustrations  of  Mannion,  125.  for  .35.  fd.  .Tohn- 
son’s  (Dr  S.)  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  (the  2  vols.  folio, 
complete  in  1  vol.  imperial  hvo,)  with  fine  portrait,  bds.  21.  2s.  for 
]/.  155.  Labaume’s  Russian  Campaign,  8vo,  bds.  scarce,  105.6^/. 
Literary  Gems,  in  twopiirts,  IO5.  6d,  for  7s.  Mackenzie’s  (Sir  Geo.) 
Illustrations  of  Phrenology,  8vo,  bds.  155.  for  5.?.  Morgan’s  (Lady) 
France,  2  vols.  8vo,  bds.  2is.  for  125.  Morgan’s  (Lady)  Italy,  .3  vols. 
8 VO,  bds.  2/.  2s.  for  185.  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  1  vol.  hvo,  125.  for 
85.  Murray’s  Discoveries  in  Africa,  2  vols.  8vo,  bds.  KJ.f.  Cd.  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Captain  Rock,  foolscap,  bds.  9s,  for  .^.s.  Memoirs  of  tlic 
Rev,  J  .'Blackadder,  85.  for  45.  fid,  Oxberry’s  ■  Dramatic’  Biography, 
aud^Hietrionic.Aneedotes,  with  numerous  ixirtraits,  (J  vols.  18mo, 
bds.  1/,  7*.  for  155.  (id, 

Robertson’s  Works,  G  vols.  8vo,  boards,  2/.  145.  for  1/.  Cd. 
Robertson’s  Works,  12  vols.  18mo,  bds.  2/,  85.  for  1/.  11 5.  Cd,  Rome 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  .3  vols.  Ms.  1/.  II 5.  6d.  for  20s,  Scores- 
by’s  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland,  I65.  for  6s.  Ncott’s  Mecha¬ 
nic’s  Magazine,  Hvo,  bds.  155.  for  f 5.  Shaks|>eare,  complete,  in  1 
vol.  12mo,  beautiful  edition,  Ms.  155.  for  IO5.  Cd,  Toland’s  History 
of  tire  Druids,  95.  Newgate  Calendar,  4  vols.  2/.  2s.  for  It.  2s.  6d. 

The  British  Plutarch,  edited  by  Wrangham,  6  vols.  8vo,  bdi. 
5/.  125.  for  ]/.  125. 

The  Abbe  Millott’s  General  History,  with  Continuation  to  1815, 
C  vols.  8vo,  Ms.  3/.  05.  for  1/.  I65. 

The  Novels  and  Talcs,  and  Historical  Romances,  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley,  18  vols.  8vo,  1(7.  I65.  for  5t. 

Door’s  English  Classics,  25  per  c‘  nt  below  selling  price.  Henry’s 
Bible,  5  vols.  royal  8vo,  51,  155.  for  51.  os.  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannica,  4  vols.  4to,  Cd.  Cs,  British  Essayists,  30  vols.  half  cloth, 
8/.  85.  for  4/.  145.  6d.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  with  Notes 
by  Weber,  14  vols.  hvo,  8/.  85.  for  4/.  Fielding’s  Works  by  Muiphy» 
10  vols.  Hvo,  it.  45.  for  21.  I05.  Hogg’s  Poetical  Works,  4  vols.  fc.  8vo, 
1/.  IO5.  6d.  for  155.  Packhursl’s  Hebrew  Lexicon,  royal  8vo,  1/.  l5. 
for  1  l5.f</.  Packhurst’s  Greek  Lexicon,  royal  8vo,  1/.  I5.  for  II5.  Cd. 
Brook’s  General  Gazetteer,  8vo,  1.35.  for  95.*  Bell’s  Principles  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  4  vols.  Hvo,  plates,  3/.  35.  for  2/.  125.  Cd.  Fox’s  Book  of  Mar¬ 
tyrs,  with  sixty  Et^ravings,  IO5.  Cd.  for  85.  Siddonson  Gesture  and 
Action,  1/.  I5,  for  IU5.  (id.  Barlow’s  Surgery,  125.  for  5s.  Shipwrecks 
and  Disasters  at  Sea,  3  vols.  Hvo,  Ms.  scarce,  1/.  IC5  fori/-  l.v.  Cook’s 
History  of  the  Reformation,  5  vols.  8vo,  Ms.  1/.  ICj.  for  1/.  Bm’- 
ton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  2  vols.  8vo,  1/.  105.  for  1/.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  Songs  of  Scotland,  4  vols.  1/.  I65.  for  1/.  2s.  Rollin’*  Ancient 
History,  6  vols,  8vo,  51. 5s.  for  1/.  1 15.  (UI.  Murray’s  History  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Languages,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  2  vols.  Svo,  1/*  Si. 
for  1/.  *.vc.  bcc.  he.  &c. 

***  Orderi  from  the  country  punctually  attended  to. 
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